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LESSON V. 


a bed? ° fan for Ann. 
a bed. Can you fan me? 
for me? I can fan you. 


It is for me. You can fan me. 
Kit is on my bed. ; You do fan me. 
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LESSON VI. 


Do you see it? How fat it is! 
Yes, yes, I do. Can the pig run? 
The nag can run. } It can not run. 
See it, O see it run! } It is too fat to run. 


A page from McGuffey’s New First Eclectic Reader: For Young Learners. 
By Wm. H. McGuffey, LL.D., 1857 
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Thirty Dollars Every Thursday? 


Candidate Olsen Says Yes: 


“I wish to repeat my unequivocal position on the old age retirement 
plan. I am for its adoption in order to give the people through their 


whole-hearted cooperation an opportunity to make it work successfully.” 
-~—Signed: CuLBert L. OLson. 


Governor Merriam Says No: 


“I believe all concerned should speak with honesty and with clarity 
concerning all genuine issues, and particularly with respect to a question 


which, temporarily, at least, seems to dwarf all others. 
“I refer to the so-called $30 a week plan. 


“Believing it to be fantastic, that it not only will fail miserably in 
application, but will bring financial disaster in its wake, I am unreserv- 


edly opposed to the scheme.”—FRANK F. MERRIAM. 


MERRIAM-FRANKLIN Campaign Committee 


Northern Headquarters: Southern Headquarters: 


935 MARKET STREET 649 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Paid political advertisement 
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AN ALASKA VACATION TRIP 


Doris C. Nelson, Teacher, Union High School, Whittier, Los Angeles County 


M INNESOTA may be called the 
land of the “sky-blue waters,” and 
Montana the land of “the shining 
mountains,” but Alaska, our last fron- 
tier, has the sky-blue water, the shin- 
ing mountains, and much more—un- 
believable beauty in snow capped 
towering mountains; low-lying, rolling 
valleys; cold, icy-blue-green glaciers; 
warm inlets where flowers grow in 
profusion; rough rocky coasts where 
the ocean beats against resistant 
mountains; calm blue land-locked bays 
that defy the storms; great islands 
where the whales are brought to give 
up their wealth; rivers and lakes 
where salmon fight to perpetuate their 
kind; a land where there is hunting, 
fishing, farming, mining, a land of un- 
ending wonders and beauty. 

We “chechakos” (tenderfeet) sailed to- 
ward this fascinating land on the Mount 
McKinley of the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany, traveling up the straits past Van- 
couver Island; through the narrow inlets 
to Ketchikan our first stop—tlocated on 
Revillagigedo Island with much of the busi- 
ness district built out over the water, mak- 


ing it possible to land literally in the center 
of town. 


The streets are a startling discovery for 


many of them are of wooden flooring and 
as smooth as the floors in your home (or 


so they seemed). The town is built, of 
necessity, over the water, for even with 
“extending shelves” for docks, many resi- 
dences are “attached” to the steep moun- 
tain sides. 

The charm of Ketchikan was particu- 
larly enhanced because of clear sunny 
weather (rare, the natives say), and a 
charming and intelligent Indian-Greek boy 
of 13 by the name of Larry Christamos, 
who acted as our guide. He said he was 
very often called “Merry Christmas”, a 
thought which had occurred to us as a 
possibility. 

With Larry as our guide we saw all the 
points of interest. We visited the Indian 
school, the classrooms of which held dis- 
plays of their handiwork, dolls, totem poles 
and moccasins. We “skated” from room 
to room as they had oiled the floors on 
top of new paint and wax, and “skating” 
was safer than walking. An Indian priest 
welcomed us to the little church nearby, 
and from there we went to Totem Park, 
a very strange park with totem poles (fam- 
ily trees on the whole). 

From the park our trail took us past 
a creek up which the salmon were fight- 
ing to get to their spawning grounds. 
“Fighting” is a mild word for their efforts 
to reach the land of their birth. Their 
ability to surmount rushing waterfalls was 
nothing short of marvellous. 

As we came back to town our interests 
changed to buying curios, and later, in the 
midst of refreshments, one long blast of 
the boat whistle warned us we had 15 
minutes to catch the boat. The warning 
whistles were life-savers when we were so 
deeply interested in sightseeing or buying 
curios. However, we were given sufficient 
notice for two long blasts meant that we 
left in 30 minutes, one long blast that we 
sailed in 15 minutes, one short blast that 
we cast off, and if we weren't there we 
might have to swim, and then ‘twas said 
that several short angry blasts would mean 
that Captain Ryning was very unhappy for 
though he wanted to go, he couldn't be- 
cause some of his best cash customers were 
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still buying totem poles or watching the 
salmon leap the rapids. 

All the town was out to see us off, just 
as they were there to welcome us, which 
made every call and departure another 
thrilling moment, with the town tucked 
tight against the steep mountainside grad- 
ually becoming a picture against a blue 
sky as we sailed away. 

Northward from Ketchikan we followed 
the Tongass Narrows, past Prince Edward 
Island and north through the Wrangell 
Narrows, which is well marked and lighted 
to aid the skillful navigator, for in places 
the 21-mile narrows reduce themselves to 
75 yards in width, so narrow that one 
Alaskan said, “you can spit on the shore 


’ from the boat.” 


Leaving the Wrangell Narrows we wound 
through straits and between mountains and 
on by hundreds of inlets and islands until 
Douglas Island indicated our approach to 
Douglas and Juneau, which were once con- 
nected by ferry, but now by a bridge which 
spans the channel ahead. 

As we approached Juneau we first saw 
Thane, once a bustling mining center, then 
farther along the Alaska-Juneau: gold mine 
draped down the side of the mountain. We 
heard the rumble of the dump cars as they 
rolled down to discharge the crushed rock 
from which precious gold had been ex- 
tracted. This is the largest quartz gold 
mine in the world. The crushed rock has 
formed for Juneau a marvellous breakwater 
improving the already excellent docking 
facilities. 


eB unzau is nestled at the base of two 
great heavily timbered mountains—Mt. Ju- 
neau and Mt. Roberts. Since 1880, when 
Joe Juneau and Dick Harris first discovered 
gold in the district, Juneau has been the 
center of a great mining district which pro- 
duces millions of dollars worth of gold an- 
nually. Since the transfer of the territorial 
capital from Sitka in 1906, Juneau provides 
interest in addition to the scenery and pic 
turesque industries. 

Here we visited the territorial museum 
and saw fine exhibits of clothing, utensils, 
dog sleds, and the life of the Eskimos 
and Indians, as well as displays of the bird, 
animal and fish life of Alaska. 

A trip from Juneau took us to Menden- 
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hall Glacier, a dead glacier upon which we 
could walk and under which we could ex- 
plore blue-green crystal ice caves, having 
melted so that they resembled stalactites 
and stalagmites, but like an icy crystal fairy 
land palace. The return trip took us past 
Auk Lake and across a river where the 
water was full of large salmon spawning. 
A number of them were dying and could 
be picked up out of the water, their bodies 
bruised and battered, their span of life 
completed and their mission fulfilled. 

We made the boat in time, though the 
fascination of the Indians and their hand- 
made basketry, dolls and moccasins on the 
dock did their best to detain us, more in- 
teresting because the Indians never tried to 
sell their handiwork by means of ballyhoo, 
which made buying a joy. 

Westward, ho! we were bound for Se- 
ward, right across the Alaska Gulf, with 
no land in sight for two days. So we 
gave more concentrated attention to deck 
sports, with no interruptions such as “Oh! 
a glacier—isn’t it tinted orange?” “Oh, 
did you ever see such a mountain?” “Here 
look at it with my glasses.” “Will you 
hold this while I take a picture?” for so 
it was with shuffleboard until we hit the 
gulf. There our only trouble was making 
a plus 10 instead of a minus 10 when the 
boat rolled at the wrong moment. 


Our entrance to Seward was made in the 
early morning just as the white clouds were 
lifting themselves over the mountainous 
islands marking the Harding Gateway, the 
southern entrance to the bay between Hive 
Island and Renard Island, which is a never- 
to-be forgotten portal to the placid waters 
of the land-locked bay. The shores and 
islands of Resurrection Bay are steep and 
high with precipitous slopes in most places. 

The bay was named by the Russians 


when they discovered it one Easter morn- 
ing, and is rightly named, for you feel 
lifted out of all darkness into beauty and 
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Photos courtesy 
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grandeur the like of which I've never seen 
before. 

It is on this grand bay that Seward ‘is 
located, almost as far west as Honolulu, 
which was originally the site of an Indian 
village. 

Seward, though small enough to walk 
through in ten or fifteen minutes, is the 
ocean terminus of the Alaska Railroad, and 
the all-year gateway to Fairbanks, Anchor- 
age, Matanuska Valley, and all Alaska’s 
rich interior. 


Durinc the day in Seward, at which 
time the cranes on the boat were busy un- 
loading cars, tractors, lumber, steel beams 
and cows destined for the interior and re- 
loading with Alaska’s “gold”, we took a 
motor-car trip into the interior toward An- 
chorage where we found beautiful rolling 
valleys, high mountains upon which grazed 
mountain goats, salmon in the lakes and 
rivers, strawberries as large as plums, and 
flowers unbelievably large and tall. 

Then we were on our way to Valdez on 
Prince William Sound. Sailing over an 
islanded course we steamed on to our first 
“Surprise” port, there being three before 
we reached Valdez. The first “surprise” 
port was Port San Juan, then Port Ashton, 
and finally Nellie Juan, all of them salmon 
canneries, surrounded by buildings sufh- 
ciently large to house the itinerant can- 
nery employees during their brief 30-day 
stay at the port while the salmon catches 
were being canned. The odor of decom- 
posed fish usually greeted us as we ap- 
proached, though the intensity of the smell 
was increased in our staterooms when we 
docked depending upon whether we were 
on port or starboard side. 
worse when we entered the canneries to 
see them in operation, but at the same 
time a most enlightening and interesting 
process. 

There were great bins, 15 or 18 feet 


It was even 


square, full oi large salmon which were 
sent as needed up belts resembling esca- 
lators to the “Iron Chink”. This large 
machine beheaded and gutted the salmon, 
sent them on where they were cleaned and 
scraped by hand, cut in sections by ma- 
chine, put in cans to which salt had been 
added, weighed and if not of equal weight 
pieces of fish added, sealed, cooked in 
steam boilers at 244° for 1!4 hours under 
12 pounds of steam, cans 
scrubbed and put in storehouses to cool. 


removed, 


The cooling process was most amusing. 
Have you ever heard hundreds of tin cans 
popping as they cooled? It resembled a 
hatchery and all the chickens peeping. All 
salmon cans are marked. Sometime when 
you buy a can of salmon, look at the 
marks at the ends of the can—one end 
will tell you the date it was canned while 
the other will tell you the grade you are 
getting—red, trap pink, seine, chums or 
cohoes, which represent in order some of 
the classifications of grades of salmon, and 
is done in code. 

Finally, after several days of loading 
thousands of cases of salmon, we headed 
for Valdez only to arrive there at 2:30 
a.m. with sailing time set for 5:00 a.m., 
so of necessity we saw it in the dim light 
of the northern countries at that time of the 
year. Valdez is on the northernmost point 
of Prince William Sound, the shores of 
which rise sheer from the water's edge to 
jagged snow-capped peaks. Valdez is built 
upon a dead glacier, it is centrally located 
in the center of the mineral-producing 
belts and is the terminus for the Richard- 
son Highway leading to Fairbanks in the 
It was once a large 
city in the gold rush days, but is now more 
like a “ghost town” though they say the 
Richardson Highway will give it new life. 


heart of the interior. 


The following day brought us the thrill 
of a life time—Columbia Glacier, 80 miles 
long and 4 miles wide, the largest in the 





world. As we approached the glacier, great 
blue-green icebergs arrested our attention, 
and as we were told only one-ninth of the 
iceberg appears above the water, we were 
almost scared for what we saw were enough 
like trouble-makers. As we drew near Col- 
umbia Glacier, rising 300 feet sheer from 
the water's edge, blasts from the ship's 
whistle brought down tons of thundering 
ice into the blue waters below. 


Hi omewarp and south bound, we 
stopped at Orca, another cannery, then 
Cordova dock, which lies about a half mile 
from Cordova. Cordova is a picturesque 
town clinging to the side of a mountain 
for several miles. Cordova was made fa- 
mous by Rex Beach's “The Iron Trail,” 


When in 


San Francisco 
Do As San Franciscans Do... 
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Go To The World-Famous 


PALACE HOTEL 


Every moment of your stay 
in San Francisco becomes 
‘more enjoyable . . . be- 
cause the Palace is the hub 
of the city's business and 
social life, located just a 
step from the business, fi- 
nancial, shopping, and the- 
atre districts. The Palace 
is beloved by experienced 
travelers for its superb hos- 
pitality and luxurious ap- 
pointments. Three distin- 
guished dining rooms .. . 
three popular cocktail 
lounges. 


“Meet me at 


THE 


PALACE 


MOT & be san Francisco 


which gives the romantic side of the build- 
ing of the Copper River and Northwestern 
Railway in 1911. Cordova is one of the 
foremost copper towns of the world and 
besides being the seaport for the Kennecott 
Copper mines, it has 14 canneries produc- 
ing packs valued at between two and three 
million dollars yearly. 

One public-spirited man of Cordova 
gathered and collected strange tree and 
shrub growths from all parts of Alaska 
and made Nirvana Park along the shores 
of Lake Eyak. Here we saw growths re- 
sembling pheasants, ducks, octopus, crabs, 
buddhas and the like, all appropriately 
placed with rustic benches here and there 
along the twisting paths, which looked most 
inviting after our two-mile walk to the 
park, but it was a rainy day, so we re- 
turned to town for refreshments and snap- 
shots of a most obliging but uninterested 
malamute-Siberian dog. 

Our southbound trip took us again to 
Juneau, and on south to Union Bay, which 
proved to be the last word in modern can- 
neries (practically odorless) as well as a 
most delightful place to spend the 12 hours 
that we docked there. 

Delightful mountain paths along the 
creek, paths through deep, dark forests, 
paths out to the open bay facing the inlet, 
all were ours to enjoy. There were also 
tennis courts, horse-shoe plots, and charm- 
ing gardens for our pleasure, so our day 
was spent out-of-doors on land, instead 
of taking our daily mile or two around 
the deck. 

From Union Bay we kept on going 
south, stopping half a day at Ketchikan, 
and then to Metlakatla. Metlakatla (a nice 
name to roll under your tongue) is an In- 
dian village, the land being given to the 
Indians by Grover Cleveland after reli- 
gious difficulty in Canada. Father Duncan 
from Beverly, England, was their guide, and 
he put them on such a firm financial basis 
that they are self-supporting to this day, 
though he died there in 1918. His home 
has been kept intact, and one little motto 
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Spring & Summer Sailings 
SELECT NOW ! 
Your Choice ALL Lines 


MULLIN Travel Service 
606 SO. HILL—TRinity 1719 LOS ANGELES 
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of his written on a piece of cardboard 
amused us by saying: 
“Tobacco is a filthy weed 
Raised from the devil’s seed. 
It picks your pockets—burns your clothes 
And makes a chimney of your nose’’. 


Metlakatla was our last stop, a three 
day’s trip from Seattle. The last night out 
consummated the many nights of fun and 
frolic by having a masquerade, a talent 
show and a dance, with our usual deck 
promenade after the dance. That last night 
we watched great banks of fog, like snow- 
drifts ahead, instead of our usual moonlight 
beauty. 

The following day was bright and clear, 
and then the beauty of Seattle's skyline 
brought fond memories of the trip with 


- pangs of regret with its ending. 


* * * 


The first electric interurban train crossed 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge Fri- 
day, September 23, 1938, with Governor 
Frank F. Merriam, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Toll Bridge Authority, at the con- 
trols. 


* * * 


Mexiean Christmas Tour 


A CHRISTMAS Tour to Mexico is an- 
nounced by O'Connor, Moffatt & Company 
Travel Bureau of San Francisco and H. C. 
Capwell Company Travel Bureau, Oakland. 

This 17-day tour will be conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Solomon, who have 
visited Mexico many times. It will leave 
San Francisco on December 17, traveling 
by streamlined train to Los Angeles. De- 
luxe cruiser-bus will then take the party 
via Phoenix to Nogales, where the train 
will be taken down the West Coast of Mex- 
ico, stopping over at Mazatlan and Guadala- 
jara. 

The group will spend six days in and 
around Mexico City, visiting the Floating 
Gardens, the Pyramids, the Indian Markets, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, and many other places 
of interest. Christmas day will be spent in 
Mexico City with a gala Christmas party. 

A special New Years Eve party has been 
planned for the group in the unusual set- 
ting of the Cavern Restaurant at Nogales. 
The tour returns to Los Angeles on Janvu- 
ary 1 and San Francisco, January 2. 


CHRISTMAS TOUR TO 


MEXICO 


LOW COST CONDUCTED TOUR 


$155.50 $169.00 

FROM L. A. FROM 8. F. 
Leave S. F. Dec. 17, L. A. Dec. 18, re- 
turning Jan. 2. Christmas in Mexico City. 
Many unique f 


O'Connor, Moffatt Travel Bureau 
Stockton at O’Farrell, San Francisco 


H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau 
Breadway at 20th, Oakland 
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You can afford a grand trip over ree vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a sandy 
beach, a desert oasis, or frolicking in the snow on some 
mountain slope. You've plenty of time to make a trip 


over the holidays and plenty of money too, at 
Greyhound’s amazingly low fares. Enjoy a millionaire’s 
vacation on a travel budget 
millions can afford. The 


money you save on Greyhound transportation will put 
your wardrobe in perfect shape for gay resort life! You 
can double your sightseeing without adding a penny to 
the cost . . . go one scenic highway, return an entirely 
different Greyhound route. Make this Christmas trip, 
and all trips, the merriest of all . . . by Greyhound. 


START HERE FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS TRIP 


Mail this coupon te Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and Battery Sts., San Francisco, for alluring colorful travel 
information about California and All the West (], Colorful Southwest [], This Amazing America []. (Check one 


desired.) Send all information about a trip to... 


ST-11CA 
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COME TO YOSEMITE 


Yosemite Winter Sports 


Dec. 17—Official Opening, Yosemite Winter Club J 
Skating Rink Gymkhana Events. 
18—Oficial Opening, Badger Pass Ski 
House; conducted ski tour for Ski Di- 
vision members. we 
24—Yule Log Ceremony and Arrival of 
Santa Claus. 
25—Skating Gymkhana for children; Brace- on 
bridge Dinner at The Ahwahnee. Er 
26—Novice ski races and gold and silver 
tests at Badger Pass. he 
27—Figure-skating exhibitions and stunt 
night on rink. i 
28—Toboggan party. di 
29—Conducted ski tour for winter club C 
members. 
30—Gold and silver ski tests at Badger of 
Pass. ve 
31-—-New Year’s Eve party at The Ahwah- 
nee. 

Jan. 1—I1st Gold “Y” Test of the season on Ei 
Rail Creek; Costume carnival and fig- da 
ure-skating exhibitions. Ci 

5, 6, 7—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Hockey 
Matches for President Hoover Trophy. 
14—Costume skating carnival at the rink. te 
15—Gold “Y”’ ski test on Rail Creek. : ste 
21—Hockey match. 
22—Gold and silver ski tests at Badger Pass. 
28—Yosemite Winter Club invitational fiz- 
ure-skating competition. wi 
28, 29—Downhill and slalom, combined, for I 
men amateurs only, competing for tr 
Schroll Challenge Cup. 
29—Novice ski races at Badger Pass. 
Feb. 3, 4, 5—Pacific Coast intercollegiate skiing 
Above: A bob-sled ride on the floor of Yosemite pore inane cltrsinoanye. aa eee * 
country and jumping, ur 
Valley. Below: The Ski Hut at Badger Pass, where 11—Costume skating carnival and figure- 
skating exhibitions. E 
internationally-known ski events are held 12—Novice ski races and tests at Badger : 
Pass. re 
12, 18—Downhill and slalom, combined, for R 
juniors—both girls and boys—in com- 
petition for Yosemite Junior Challenge 
Trophy. ce 
18—Gala Night on the Skating Rink. n 
19—Gold “Y” test on Rail Creek Ski Run. 
22—-Special Holiday Program, Skating and 
Ski Events. 
25—Conducted ski tour over Badger Pass 
ski trails. 
26—Gold and silver ski tests. 


Mar. 4, 5—Yosemite Winter Club invitational! 

ski meet—Downhill and slalom events 

11—Gold and silver ski tests at Badger 
Pass. 

12—Wilbur May Trophy Run on Rail Creek 
for Winter Club members—ladies and 
men. 

18, 19—Western Kandahar invitational ski 
meet—downhill and slalom. 

25—Conducted ski tour over Badger Pass 
ski trails. 

26—Gold “Y” Test run on Rail Creek. 

27—-Slalom races for Ehrmann Slalom Cup. 
Open. 

Apr. 1-9—Special Easter Week program—con- 
ducted ski tours, ski tests and test 
runs and skiing Gymkhanas. Specia! 
children’s events, 


Interspersed throughout the Winter Program. 
tests in all classes of skiing will be given un- 
der the test rules of the Ski Club of Great 
Britain. Special tests for members of Ski 
Division of Winter Club will be given each 
Wednesday afternoon. 
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WORLD TRAVEL 


TRAVEL CONDITIONS AROUND THE WORLD 


D. F. Robertson, Los Angeles 


Buon to leaving Los Angeles, 
last June on my 25th tour around the 
world, accompanied by Mrs. Robert- 
son and a party of 32 persons, sailing 
on the Canadian Pacific flagship S.S. 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 tons, great 
headlines dominated our newspapers 
and radio news commentators pre- 
dicted dire happenings in Japan, 
China, Russia, Europe and other parts 
of the world. None of which de- 
veloped. 

It is 42 years since I organized my first 
European tour, crossing the Atlantic in 12 
days on the American liner S.S. City cf 
Chester, 4,800 tons. Those were the days 
when first class passengers were quite con- 
tent with oil-lamps for illumination, while 
steerage passengers had to bring their own 
utensils and eat their food from a 
board. I traveled steerage myself and it 
was the foundation for many economies, as 
I learned the lesson of “hardships in 
travel.” I have organized hundreds of 
tours to Europe, the Orient and around 
the world, booking more than 11,000 
patrons, but I never travelled in such lux- 
ury as on my present trip. 

Our journey across the Pacific on the 
Empress of Japan, and from Japan to Eu- 
rope on the P. and O. British Line S.S. 
Ranpura, was the most delightful sea 
voyage I have ever taken. This was the 
consensus of opinion of all the passengers, 
not only because of the perfect weather 


but because of the wonderful courtesy and 
great kindness of the captains, officers and 
crew. 

Our shore excursions at all ports were 
perfectly arranged, owing to the hearty 
cooperation of the captains and officers. 
We had breakfast at 6 a. m., thus enabling 
passengers to go ashore at 6:30 a. m., early 
and late dinner, all being arranged so that 
passengers could utilize every amount of 
time in sightseeing and shopping, thereby 
giving passengers many extra hours ashore. 
The captain of the §.S. Ranpura even de- 
layed the sailing in order to give passen- 
gers extra time in Cairo, Egypt. 


Conditions in the Orient 


In the last five years the tide of interest 
among Americans has been shifting from 
Europe to the Orient. Hotels in Japan 
are equal and in many cases superior to 
European hotels. All hotels have single 
beds, hot and cold running water, and the 
food and service are good. The average 
rate is $5 a day, American plan. Condi- 
tions in Japan are quite normal and tour- 
ists are heartily welcomed and are treated 
with the greatest courtesy. 

Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, India, 
Ceylon and Arabia are all under the Brit- 
ish flag, which means protection for all 
nations, good roads, good hotels, no bag- 
gage examinations, visas or duties. This 
makes shopping a delight, especially to 
women. Vast improvements have been 
made on the Indian railroads and hotels, 





D. F. Robertson and party at the Egyptian Pyramids 






and there is no animosity by the natives 
toward English-speaking people, but on the 
contrary, ‘tourists are welcome everywhere. 

In Egypt, Palestine and the Holy Land 
hotels are good, but expensive. 


Five-Score Trips Abroad 


It has been my good fortune to visit 
Europe more than 100 times, and the last 


is always the most interesting. No one can 
ever tire of the art galleries, ancient build- 
ings, and the people of the various coun- 
tries. It is true that the American dollar 
is again at a premium, making traveling 
in Europe very reasonable, and it costs con- 
siderably less than traveling in the United 
States. Everywhere in Europe a person 
can get a single room with bath adjacent, 
including meals, in a first class hotel for 
$4 a day and even less. 


Our homeward voyage was on the North 
German Lloyd S.S. Bremen where I had 
an opportunity of talking to several promi- 
nent German merchants. Like others whom 
we had met in Europe, no person any- 
where wants to see another European war. 





$668 AROUND THE WORLD Mixed Class 
Via Japan, India, and Europe. . . . . Leaving Weekly 
$559 AROUND THE WORLD Mixed Class 
Via Australia, india, and Europe. . . . Leaving Weekly 
$480 South America and return First Class 
Leaving New York Fortnightly. 37 Days. . New Steamers 


D. F. ROBERTSON, Travel Bureau 
Los Angeles, California 


408 South Spring Street 





























“LIVE WITH DISTINCTION 
INEXPENSIVELY” 


San Francisco’s 
POPULAR 


Downtown Hotel 


with rates starting at $2.50 
RATES 


2 Fee’ 8 Hw Se 
| Se ae ee ee ta” 
Twins ta tie 

Suite of two rooms with private 









$2.50 
$3.50 
$4.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


CONVENIENT CENTRAL LOCATION 


. +. in the heart of the amusement and shop- 
ping center, theatres, department stores and 
smart shops 


COFFEE SHOP BRIDGE STUDIO 
GARAGE SERVICE 


HOTEL SOMERTON 


440 GEARY — NEAR MASON 
JACK KLASS, Manager 
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California Avenue of The Giants. A typical scene in the magnificent coast redwood area, north of Humboldt State Redwood Park, 
near Dyerville, Humboldt County. Save-the-Redwoods League is working to preserve this forest, privately owned and threatened by 
lumbering already begun. 
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20 = VOTE NO == 25 


Roy W. Cloud 


at E present on Pages 11-13 important material for use in 


disseminating information concerning Proposals No. 20 and No. 25 
on the ballot November 8, 1938. 


While this subject has already been presented in our October 
issue, we are anxious that it shall have as wide circulation as pos- 
; sible. 
| California Teachers Association is definitely OPPOSED to the 
repeal of the sales tax, Proposal Number 20. It is also OPPOSED 
to Number 25, which proposes the inauguration of a retirement life- 
payment plan known as the “$30 Every Thursday.” 


These two proposals, if enacted by the people, will vitally affect 
the welfare of the California public school system. Neither of the 
‘measures can be regarded lightly. 


Every teacher in California should be thoroughly familiar with 
the threats against the public schools in Number 20 and Number 25. 


Bulletins containing the articles by Mr. Lentz and Dr. Staffelbach 


: may be obtained in any quantity by writing to C.T.A. headquarters. 
4 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Vote NO on Number 20. 
Vote NO on Number 25. 


Building, 5th and Grand, Los Angeles, 
Board Room. Speaker: Dr. Borsook of Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, speaking on 
most recent developments in vitamin re- 
search. The Home Economics Association, 
Southern Section, recently held its annual 
fall banquet at Womens Athletic Club, Los 
Angeles. 


_Seuthern Home Economies 
; November 19, Los Angeles 


A GENERAL meeting, sponsored by 
the Foods Section, Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section. Time: Novem- 
ber 19, Saturday, 10:30 a.m. Place: Sunkist 


The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, an attractively-bound book of 
165 pages, is the third in the epochal series 
prepared by N.E.A. Educational Policies 
Commission and interpreting American ed- 
ucation to the profession and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

It is a concise statement of goals for 
the public schools and a description of pro- 
cesses leading toward those goals. 
50 cents; address the Commission at 
N.E.A. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Price 


* * * 


Ira C. Landis, city superintendent of 
schools, Riverside, was appointed a member 
of California State Teachers Retirement 
System Investment Board, at a recent meet- 
ing of the State Board of Education, at San 
Luis Obispo. 

Mr. Landis follows Mr. F. C. Fullenwider, 
whose term had expired. Members of the 
Investment Board of the Teachers Retire- 
ment System are responsible for the safe 
investment of the permanent funds of the 
system. The choice of Mr. Landis meets 
the most hearty approval of the teachers of 
California. 


* * * 


Latham Foundation for Promotion of Hu- 
mane Education is conducting its 14th in- 
ternational poster contest. Over 15 valuable 
art school scholarships in leading American 
and Canadian art schools are awarded as 
prizes. Both art school and senior high 
school students are eligible for these schol- 
arships. 

Last year many splendid posters were re- 
ceived from nearly every state in the Union, 
as well as Canadian and some foreign coun- 
tries. 

Details can be obtained by writing to 
John T. Lemos, art director, Latham Foun- 
dation for Promotion of Humane Education, 
Box 1322, Stanford University. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































Trends in Edueation 


At the Golden Gate International 
Exposition 


Eucation at the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition is to be shown under 
auspices of the California Commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor Prank F. Merriam. 

A state-wide committee of school people 
was named by the chairman of the state 
commission. The state group organized an 
executive committee from among its mem- 
bers consisting of Joseph P. Nourse, chair- 
man; Walter F. Dexter, Roy W. Cloud, E. 
W. Jacobsen, and A. J. Cloud. 

The theme of the educational program 
is Interpreting Modern Trends in Education. 
Dr. Ira W. Kibby, State Department of 
Education, is the director. Associated with 
him is the administrator, Mrs. Vesta C. 
Muehleisen of San Diego, representing the 
California Commission. 


* * % 


Edith E. Pence, director of curriculum, 
San Francisco Public Schools, has issued a 
valuable mimeographed bulletin of 11 pages 
comprising a suggested plan for cooperative 
study of community welfare problems in 
senior high schools. Material along the 
same general line has been adapted for 
use in junior high and elementary schools. 

The study of community welfare prob- 
lems based on this program and carried 
on throughout the year supplies the edu- 
cational background for an understanding 
by the young people of such community 
projects as the Community Chest cam- 
paign and replaces the intensive educational 
program formerly conducted at the time of 
the Community Chest drive. 

The bulletin covers various fields of 
classwork in which community welfare 
problems can be studied. Suggestions from 
cities in other states are included. An ex- 
cellent annotated list of reference materials 
concludes this worthy and practical bul- 
letin. 


* * #* 


Ruth J. Plimpton, teacher of directed 
secretarial training, Fullerton District Ju- 
nior College, is membership director for 
California, of N.E.A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 

She and her associates are striving to 
double the department membership this 
year inasmuch as the national president of 
the department is a Californian, Joseph 
DeBrum of Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, San Mateo County, and also 
because the 1939 meeting is to be held in 
San Francisco. She enlists the active sup- 
port of every teacher of commercial sub- 
jects in California and asks thtat 1938-39 
membership dues of $1 be sent direct to 
her. Competition is on for 100% schools. 


Radio Division W.P.A. Education Pro- 
giam of California State Department of 
Education, 709 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, issues a helpful radio log of advance 
programs for the California listener cov- 
ering California stations. Teachers desiring 
to be put on the mailing list for this bulle- 
tin should address Radio Education, Durant 
School, Room 20, 29th and West Streets, 
Oakland, California. 


Daily Prayer 


Mildred Long, Pomona, Los Angeles 
County 


Let me pray the prayer of the leafy 
tree 
Eternally facing the sky, 
And reaching out arms of soothing rest 
To the weary passer-by. 


Let me pray the prayer of the tiny flower 
Uplifting its heart to the light, 

Aware of the secret of heavenly grace, 
Content in the day or the night. 


Let me pray the prayer of the meadow-lark 
Awaking to morning praise 
The earth and the sky with his joyful 
song 
To the Ruler of all our days. 


(Book rights reserved) 


* * # 


Girls League Conference 


Gonzales Union High School recently 
entertained the 14th annual conference of 
the Central Coast Counties Federation of 
Girls Leagues. The conference theme was 
Friendship, and the Spanish motif, cacti, 
and troubadors blended gayly with the 
friendly spirit of the day. 

Principal L. D. Lilley welcomed the grou» at 
a general assembly, after which the girls held 
panel discussions with no adults present. King 
City girls led the discussion on girl and girl 
friendships. Atascadero girls presented a panel 
on family and community friendships. A short 
business meeting of deans was held during this 
time, presided over by Vice-President Elizabeth 
Farrell of Arroyo Grande. 

Following the barbecue and a series of enter- 
tainment specialties by the girls, Dr. Bertha 
Shedd Mason of San Jose State College ad- 


dressed the assembly on Girl and Boy Friend- 
ships. 


Miss Wilma L. Secrest of Gonzales, pres- 
ident of the Deans Association, and her fine 
assistants are to be congratulated upon the 
success of a very worthy undertaking. 

The conference of 1939 will be held at 
Atascadero. Girl officers from the follow- 
ing schools will plan this conference: Pres- 
ident, Atascadero; vice-president, Hollister; 
secretary, Pacific Grove; parliamentarian, 
Templeton; custodian, Salinas. — La Moille 
V. Pugh, Atascadero Union High School. 
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O’Donnell of Hollister 


F otowinc my assumption of duties 
as dean of San Benito County Junior Col- 
lege at Hollister, it was a matter of interest 
to me to learn of an unusual thing that 
happened in the San Benito County high 
school and junior college district. 

The president of the board of trustees, 
Dr. J. M. O'Donnell, affectionately called 
“Joe” by everyone, was appointed on the 
high school board in 1921, at the time of 
organization. He was elected president of 
the board and has held that position up to 
and including the present school year. 

In recognition of his services to the San 
Benito County high school and junior col- 
lege district over a period of 17 years, 
trustee Dr. Joe O'Donnell was awarded a 
block “H™ with 15 stars by the high school 
student body as a recognition. of his out- 
standing services to the boys and girls and 
to the school community. 

He is still serving—the only one left 
of the original board—and he gives 
of his time unsparingly to make the edu- 
cational program and school activities of 
both the high school and junior college a 
great success. 

The many years that Dr. O'Donnell has 
been on the Board have given him an in- 
sight into the needs of a growing school, 
and it has been through his energy that 
the school buildings and educational equip- 
ment have kept pace with growing enroll- 
ment and expanding curriculum. Trustee 
O'Donnell knows that the school needs 
many more things which will come as the 
district is able to provide thém. 

When Board members serve so willingly 
and give unstintingly of their time, intel- 
ligence, and experience to the affairs of 
public schools, they should be rewarded in 
some way. When trustees do not receive 
pay, the expression of gratitude on the part 
of students in some form or manner can 
mean much to the trustee. . 

The award of a block “H” to Trustee 
“Joe O'Donnell should be the forerunner 
of other expressions of gratitude on the 
part of the students, faculty, and parents to 
trustees all over the state who are serving 
their school districts willingly and compe: 
tently. 

Frank A. Bauman, Dean, 
San Benito County Junior College. 


* * * 


In the Winston Social Science Readers 
now appears Everday Life, Book II, by 
Gehres; comprising 167 text pages, the 
book has 116 photographs from life by 
Bair. Ethel Gehres, well-known reading 
specialist, whose book ““Wag™ a few years 
ago marked the beginning of a new idea 
in reading, is now creating this charming 
and effective. new series. 
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SAVE OUR SCHOOLS 


THE NOVEMBER GENERAL ELECTION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Alfred E. Lentz, Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


Tivenx one of the 25 proposals 
which will appear on the November 
8 general election ballot of California 
is important to every citizen of Cali- 
fornia and should be studied carefully 
by every voter before he casts his bal- 
lot. 


At the election every voter will 
have an opportunity to vote directly 
on the most far-reaching legislation 
ever proposed in California. 


Two of the 25 measures which 
will appear on the November 8 gen- 
eral election ballot are of direct inter- 
est to everyone interested in the wel- 
fare of the public schools, and it is 
with these that this brief statement 
will be concerned. 


Single Tax 


The Single Tax Initiative Proposal will 
be Proposition Number 20 on the ballot. 
This proposal repeals the present sales tax, 
use tax and private automobile tax and 
compels the gradual elimination, complete 
at the end of 9 years, of all taxation on 
tangible personal property and on improve- 
ments on land. The revenue which the 
State, the counties, cities and districts will 
lose as a result of the repeal of these taxes 
is to be replaced by means of taxes levied 
upon land. 


In other words, present taxes on land will 
have to be increased to the point of con- 
fiscation to make up the inevitable deficits 
resulting from the loss of revenue now 
derived from the taxes which the measure 
proposes to repeal. The proponents of the 
measure realize this and have provided in 
the proposal for the elimination of all pres- 
ent constitutional and statutory limitations 
on taxes which may be levied on real prop- 


erty. 
No Money for Schools 


The inevitable result of the proposal, if 
adopted, will be that owners of land will be 
unable to pay the confiscatory taxes which 
will, of necessity, be levied on land, the 
land will revert to the State, and the rev- 
enues of the State will decrease to the point 
where the State will be unable to provide 
the funds now guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion for the support of the public schools 
and the University of California. 

Not only will these results be inevitable 


as to the State, but it must not be for- 
gotten that school district taxes upon tan- 
gible personal property and improvements 
on land will be gradually eliminated over a 
period of 9 years, after which time all 
school district taxes will be levied upon 
land alone. Then land-owners will be un- 
able to pay confiscatory taxes which must 
of necessity be levied, the land will event- 
ually revert to the State, and the revenues 
from district taxes will shrink to the vanish- 
ing point. 

There is no escape from the fact 
that Proposition Number 20 spells 
ruin for the public school system, the 
pupils of the public schools and the 
teachers and other employees of the 
public schools. Nor must sight be 
lost of the fact that the State Teach- 
ers Retirement Salary System will, 
as an agency of the State, suffer 
along with the other agencies of the 
State. 


Thirty Dollars Thursday 


Proposition Number 25 on the bal- 
lot (“Thirty Dollars Every Thursday”) is 


a measure even more baneful. It is not 
necessary to recount in detail the various 
provisions of this proposal, since these are 
known to all teachers. The most vicious 
provisions of the measure, insofar as the 
public schools are concerned, are these: 

The so-called “retirement compensation 
warrants” (in reality, scrip) issued under 
the proposed measure are not required to 
be accepted except: 

1. By the State, counties, cities, school dis- 
tricts and other public agencies in payment of 
taxes and other obligations due such agencies. 

2. By public employees in lieu of at least 
50% of their salaries. 

Everyone who comes into possession of 
these warrants will use them exclusively for 
the payment of taxes and other obligations 
due public agencies, because no one else 
must, and few will, accept them, and no 
one will use good money instead of bad, 
if he can get rid of his bad money. In 
a comparatively short period of time, then, 
no public agency will have anything but 
scrip. 

Consequently, if the proposal becomes 
law, all public employees would, shortly 
after the act takes effect, receive scrip in 
lieu of their entire salaries, and because no 
one is compelled to accept the scrip from 
them except public agencies, the public 


11 


employees, including all teachers, will be 
the possessors of nothing but worthless 
scrip. 


Not alone will school districts be 
unable to pay salaries, but they will 
be unable to purchase supplies, equip- 
ment, housing facilities or anything 
else necessary for the maintenance 
of the public schools. 


If a public agency or a public employee 
holds a one-dollar scrip for a year, as they 
will, being unable to do anything with it 
but to pass it back and forth, and then at- 
taches $1.04 worth of stamps to it, the scrip 
will be redeemable for $1.00, so that at a 
total cost of $2.04, one dollar will be re- 
ceived. The possibilities are limitless, 
the one certain thing being that every 
school district, every teacher and every other 
public employee will have to pay $1.04 in 
legal tender for every dollar of scrip re- 
ceived. The stamps required to be affixed 
to the scrip every Thursday cannot be pur- 
chased with scrip, they must be purchased 
with real money. 

The State Teachers Retirement System 
would, of course, have to accept scrip in 
payment of all contributions due it from 
the State, school districts and members of 
the System. Likewise, all interest on the 
securities in which the funds of the System 
are invested would be paid in scrip. Con- 
sequently, all benefits paid by the System 
would have to be paid in scrip unless the 
present reserves of the System were used, 
and after the reserves were used, the Sys- 
tem would be wrecked. 


Even more than the single tax pro- 
posal does, Proposition 25 spells ruin 
for the public school system, its pu- 
pils and its employees. 


Our Debt to the Pacific, a bibliography 
for high schools and junior colleges, is one 
in a series published by Department of the 
Pacific Area, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, and entitled Pacific House Bibli- 
ographies. No. 1 comprises 30 pages; price 
5 cents. 


Youth Today, a new magazine for young 
people, in Readers Digest format, is pub- 
lished by Modern Youth Press, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City; Harry Miller is 
editor. The first issue comprises 128 pages 
with many illustrations. 

The magazine aims to instill the habit 
of good, clean, constructive reading, and 
at the same time encourage creative effort 
on the part of young people and provide 
a forum where youth can express ‘its in- 
nermost thoughts. 











PROTECT THE SCHOOLS 


VOTE: PROPOSITION 20—NO PROPOSITION 25—NO 


Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


Res measures which will appear 
on the November ballot should be 
strongly associated with the word 
NO in the mind of everyone friendly 
to public education. 
are: 


These measures 


Proposition Number 20, providing 
for repeal of the sales.tax and the in- 
stitution of a single tax on land, and 
Proposition Number 25, providing for 
a weekly retirement allowance of $30 
for every unemployed person over 50 
years of age. 


Vote NO: Proposition Number 20 


Proposition Number 20 should be 
defeated for two very good reasons. 
In the first place, the sales tax is at 
present necessary to provide adequate 
revenue to support the state's social 
program, including public education. 

Two factors in our modified sales 
tax law make it at least reasonably 
just in practice: 

1. Food stuffs purchased for home 
consumption are exempted. This type 
of exemption covers a large part of the 
average workingman’s family budget. 

2. The sales tax is counter-balanced 
by a state income tax which falls only 
upon individuals who are able to pay. 

The sales tax now produces approx- 
imately $190,000,000 per biennium. 
Without this revenue the state’s social 
program—including public education 
—will be seriously handicapped, if not 
actually scrapped. 


Single Tax on Land 


The proposal to extablish a single 
tax on land constitutes a direct threat 
to private ownership of land. The 
present average tax rate on property 
is somewhat over $4 per $100 of val- 
uation. A single tax would increase 
this rate on land to something like 
$12. All marginal and sub-marginal 
land would revert to the state. Taxes 
on remaining privately owned land 
would rapidly rise. Within a short 





period of time ownership of land— 
even of homes—would be impossible. 

This measure removes present pro- 
tection to property against high state 
taxes and makes (over a period of ten 
years) the limit the sky in so far as 
land taxes are concerned. At present 
less than 20% of the social income of 
the state is generated by land; yet the 
single tax will place upon land over 
80% of the burden of state govern- 
ment. This unjust burden would fall 
not only on owners of land, but upon 
renters as well. 


Private ownership of land would be 
impossible under this law. With the 
confiscation of land would occur a col- 
lapse of finance and credit institutions 
—banks (including savings banks), 
building and loan companies, insur- 
ance companies, etc.—and the actual 
sufferers would be the common 
people. 

Single-tax measures have been voted 
down by California citizens no less 
than seven times: 1912, 1914, 1916, 
1918, 1920, 1922, 1936. 


The 1938 proposal—Number 20 on 
the November ballot—should be 
dealt with similarly. Wote NO! 


Vote NO: Proposition Number 25 


Anyone who wishes to improve the 
conditions of the aged and unem- 
ployed deserves both respect and con- 
sideration. Proposition Number 25 
on the November ballot doubtless 
represents the best of motives on the 
part of its sponsors. 

The sad part of the story is that it 
won't work. The proposal is to give 
$30 every week to unemployed per- 
sons over 50 years of age. Each dol- 


Now 
Approximate Approximate 
Present Present 
Consumer Business 
Incomes Turnover 
$3,500,000 $15,000,000,000 


lar of this scrip “money” is to be 
taxed at the rate of 2 cents per week, 
until a total of $1.04 in taxes is col- 
lected to redeem it at the end of the 


year. It is assumed that this money 
will “turnover” at least once per week 
—each weekly owner paying his 2 
cents, (the annually extra 4 cents will 
be used to pay the cost of administer- 
ing the system). 

All taxes would be payable in this 
scrip—something like $600,000,000. 
All public employees, State, county, 
local—including teachers—would re- 
ceive at least half their salaries in 
scrip. With taxes being paid in this 
form, it is evident that such salaries 
soon would have to be paid entirely in 
scrip. 

There are about 1,500,000 persons 
50 years of age and over in Califor- 
nia. Of these probably 800,000 would 
qualify under this proposition. The 
weekly issue of scrip would thus 
amount to something like $24,000,000 
—$1,248,000,000 annually. 

Watch these figures in action un- 
der the theory of Proposition Number 
25. There must be a weekly busi- 
ness “turnover” of $1,248,000,000 to 
meet the theoretical requirements of 
this proposition—$64,896,000,000 an- 
nually. This does not include, of 
course, the ordinary business turnover 
which amounts normally to something 
like $15,000,000,000. This normal 
business turnover of money is based 
on actual consumer incomes of be- 
‘tween $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,- 
000. 

The figures to the right in the table 
exclude normal turnover figures. As 
a matter of fact, if Proposition Num- 
ber 25 should carry, there would not 
be any “normal” business. “Good 
money” would go into hiding, and 
scrip would shortly be worthless. 

The proponents of such schemes 
usually blame banks and private busi- 
ness for their failures. In this case, 
at least, the plan is doomed to failure 


Under Proposition Number 25 
Forced Annual 
Business Turn- 
over of “hot” 
Scrip 
$64,896,000,000 


Approximate 
Annual Issue 
of Scrip 


$1,248,000,000 
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in any case. Even if every individual 
in California—bankers, business-men 
included—was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter and would try to co-operate 
100% in the plan, it would inevitably 
fail. 

There is—financially and economic- 
ally—not one sound element in the 
scheme. Even its humanitarianism is 


misguided and ill-advised. Proposi- 
tion Number 25, if applied, would not 
provide for the support of its sup- 


posed beneficiaries, 
month. 

It would, however, so wreck pub- 
lic finances in California that present 
relief activities supported and admin- 
istered by the public would have to 
be abandoned. 

This measure, therefore, would 
work serious harm to the very people 
it is supposed to help. 

Vote NO on Proposition Num- 
ber 25. 


even for one 


TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


TIME OF HOLDING TEACHERS INSTITUTES 


Alfred E, Lentz, Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


—_— have been made con- 
cerning the frequency with which 
teachers institutes are required to be 
held under the provisions of the 
School Code relating thereto. 


The provisions of law governing 
the time of holding institutes are found 
in School Code sections 5.580-5.588. A 
reading of those sections demands the 
construction that an institute must be 
held during each calendar year for the 
teachers of the counties, cities and 
counties and school districts, coming 
within the provisions of School Code 
section 5.580, which reads as follows: 

“The superintendent of every county in 
which there are twenty or more school dis- 
tricts, and of every city and county, and 
of every city school district governed by a 
city board of education and employing 
seventy or more teachers, must hold at least 
one teachers’ institute in each year.” 

In counties in which there are less 
than 20 school districts, institutes are 
provided for under School Code sec- 
tion 5.581, which reads as follows: 

“In any county in which there are less 


than twenty school districts, the county 
superintendent may, in his discretion, hold 


an institute. When directed by the county - 


board of education, he shall hold an insti- 
tute, not oftener than once each year, at 
such time and place as the board may 
direct.” 


Whenever an institute is held by 
the superintendent of schools of any 
county, or city and county, or city 
school district governed by a city 


board of education, such institute 
may, under School Code section 5.582, 
be held separately, or the superinten- 
dents of two or more counties, cities 
and counties or city school districts 
may unite and hold a joint institute, 
in lieu of all or a part of the institute 
of such county, city and county, or 
city school district. 


The Calendar Year 


With one exception, each of the sections 
cited refers to the holding of an institute 
during each “year” or “calendar year.” 
The word “year” when used without modi- 
fication must, according to the accepted 
rules of statutory construction, be con- 
strued to mean “calendar year,” unless the 
context requires a different construction. 
The only place where the term “school 
year” is used in the sections cited is in 
School Code section 5.585, permitting the 
holding of combined annual and local in- 
stitutes, which section appears to require 
the holding of the annual institute during 
the “calendar year” but requires the local 
institutes to be held during the “school 
year.” 


It is evident from a reading of the sec- 
tions of the School Code mentioned that 
when an institute is required to be held 
in a county, or city and county, or school 
district under School Code section 5.580, 
at least one institute must be held during 
each calendar year, with the exception of 
the local institutes authorized by School 
Code section 5.585. The exception is un- 
important inasmuch as such local institutes 
are but a part of the annual institute, which 
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must be held, when required, at least once 
during each calendar year. The calendar 
year extends from January 1 to December 
31, both dates inclusive, and the required 


“institutes, except as noted, must be held be- 


tween those dates each year. 


The law inflicts a very definite penalty 
upon those county superintendents of 
schools who are required to hold annual 
institutes and who do not hold at least 
one annual institute in each calendar year. 
This penalty is prescribed by School Code 
section 5.586, which reads as follows: 

“A county superintendent of schools who shall 
refuse or neglect to hold an institute for any 
calendar year as directed by this Article and, 
except as otherwise provided, shall forfeit the 
last month’s salary of the calendar year in 
which he fails to hold such institute, and the 
county auditor whose duty it is to draw the 
warrant in favor of such superintendent is 
hereby directed to withhold said salary for Dec- 
cember on proof of such neglect.” 

While no specific penalty is prescribed 
for a city superintendent of schools who 
fails to hold a teachers institute, when re- 
quired, during each calendar year, but the 
general penalty provided for the violation 
of the state school laws, the revocation of 
credentials and certificates (School Code 
sections 5.380-5.397), remains. 


Scott Thompson, president, Compton 
Junior College, and his associates merit 
heartiest congratulations upon their new 
type of college catalog, “The College Plan,” 
recently published. 

This progressive, illustrated manual of 
over 200 pages was printed by Compton 
Junior College Press. In clear, friendly, non- 
stilted language is presented general infor- 
mation, suggested courses, subjects offered, 
and interpretations of each department. 

In a refreshingly colloquial style, this 
unique book appeals to students, counselors 
and parents. It is a bright beacon on the 
pathway of the New College. 


* x * 


F. R. Moulton is permanent secretary of 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Smithsonian Institution Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Officers of the 
Pacific Division are,—president, S. J. 
Holmes, University of California, Berkeley; 
secretary, J. Murray Luck, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Officers of the Education Section are,— 
vice-president, George D. Stoddard, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; secre- 
tary, Percival M. Symonds, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, organized in 1848, is the 
oldest truly national scientific society in 
the United States. Membership dues, $5.00 
a year, include subscription either to 
Science or to The Scientific Monthly. 





SCHOOL COSTS 


John A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena; 
President, California Teachers Association 


Tix vogue of continuing attack 
upon school costs by local taxpayers 
groups and the tactics employed in 
these attacks seem to warrant careful 
study by both school officials and by 
citizens generally. 


The fact that public education is a 
necessary and continuing governmental 
service and that the American people 
have traditionally accorded public ed- 
ucation and the public school a high 
place among the functions and institu- 
tions of our culture would prompt an 
inquiry as to whether it is for the 
public good or for the national wel- 
fare to employ the methods that have 
been conimonly used to force reduced 
school costs. 


School Costs Are Legally Bounded 


The laws of California and of most 
states prescribe definite limits of tax- 
ation for school purposes. The oft- 
repeated contention of certain taxpay- 
ers that school officials would increase 
school expenditures wantonly or to 
unconscionable levels is without war- 
rant. The law protects the taxpayers 
by setting tax limits for school sup- 
port. . 


Schools Are Democratically 
Controlled 


The oft-repeated allegation that the 
schools are a law unto themselves and 
that school officials are not beholden 
to the voters and are not subject to 
the influence of public opinion is pat- 
ently a gross misrepresentation. 


No public officials have a shorter 
term of office or are elected by more 
democratic processes. 


The school board more nearly rep- 
resents the voters than any other pub- 


lic body. 
They are personally known to most 
of their constituents and they are sub- 


ject to continuous necessity to go be- 
fore the people for reelection. No 


other group is so much at the mercy 
of the popular will. 


Schools Are Honestly and Efficiently 
Administered 


School costs are closely identified 
with visible services. The opportunity 
for graft or waste in the public schools 
is negligible. The expenditures are for 
services which the public can see and 
count. The monies are paid to local 
merchants, local contractors, local citi- 
zens, and to the sons and daughters of 
local citizens, and practically every 
transaction goes on under the public 
eye. 

Evidences of graft, waste, ineffi- 
ciency are not available, yet certain 
taxpayer groups, by innuendo, attempt 
to discredit school officials and to 
arouse public suspicion concerning 
them. Whether such tactics are de- 
fensible in the light of the well- 
known facts and whether they are 
likely to secure the ends sought should 
be carefully considered. 


School Officials Seek Public 
Support 


No group of public servants goes to 
the lengths that school officials do to 
work closely with the home, the 
church, the chamber of commerce, and 
all other fraternal, political, munici- 
pal, social and economic welfare 
groups. They are alert to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to cooper- 
ate, to secure the interest and to serve 
the needs of every possible individual 
and organization. 


Cooperation of School Officials 


There is no question but that tax- 
payers organizations do now have the 
full cooperation of school officials in 
all their legitimate objects and pur- 
poses. 


The schools, more than all other 
municipal and governmental agencies 
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combined, cooperated in tax reduc- 
tions. 


Schools reduced their costs 26% during 
the exact period when other governmental 
costs increased 36%. 


The continuing policy of certain taxpay- 
ers associations to ignore, conceal, or mis- 
state this fact does no credit to their sin- 
cerity of purpose or their honesty of mo- 
tive. 


Tax Rates Are No Measure of 
School Cost 


The continuing policy of focusing pub- 
lic attention upon tax rates as a measure of 
school cost during a period of a rapidly 


‘shrinking tax-base is either a total misappre- 


hension as to a perfectly obvious phenom- 
enon of public finance or it is a deliberate 
attempt to take advantage of a little-under- 
stood phase of taxation and to apply pres- 
sure for reduced expenditures by a gross 
misrepresentation of fact. If costs are sta- 
tionary, tax rates must go up 4s valuations 
come down and vice versa. 


The Shrinking Purchasing Power of : 
the Dollar Is a Factor 


School costs necessarily reflect shifts in 
prices of the commodities schools must pur- 
chase. As prices go up, budgets must be 
increased or available supplies and equip- 
ment reduced. Eighty-four per cent of the 
increase in school costs from 1914 to 1930 
were due to increased enrollments, in- 
creased prices, and the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar. In 1936, the 1914 
dollar would purchase only 64 cents worth 
of goods. 


Fairness in decreasing costs and salaries 
demands consideration of these factors. No 
taxpayers group, to the writer's knowledge, 
has fairly and honestly presented these fac- 
tors. Why not? 


Ridicule of Fads and Frills 


Perhaps the most effective weapon used 
against the schools by certain taxpayers 
groups is the repeated allegation that the 
schools are beset by “fads and frills”*—the 
insinuation being that education today is 
basically different from education a genera: 
tion ago. “Sob-sister” reference to the 
“good old days,” the “little red school 


_ house,” the “3 R’s” and the “fundamentals” 


have characterized much of the anti-school 
cost propaganda. 

No attack could have been more mali- 
ciously conceived. Such tactics are even 
more reprehensible than those employed in 
the hurly-burly of partisan politics and the 
intrigues of corrupt political machines. The 
phrase was coined by the hired propagan- 
dist of a taxpayer group—it was invented 
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out of whole cloth and no effort was even 
attempted to substantiate the charge by any 
facts or by any investigation of the school 
program by competent persons. 


Someone saw children dancing at a 
school program and gave out a story that 
tap-dancing was a part of the curriculum. 
Music, art, crafts, and dozens of activities, 
as much a part of American life as religion, 
or family life, were held up as examples of 
subjects which the school had no legitimate 
right to offer. When confronted with the 
facts or asked for specific data on “fads and 
frills,” no answer is forthcoming. 


In no case has anyone thus far presented 
any convincing evidence that there has 
been the slightest disposition on the part of 
school officials to waste a penny on “fads 
and frills.” It isn’t being done, yet tax- 
reduction groups continue to misrepresent 
the facts. Granted that worthless and un- 
necessary subjects were taught, such a prac- 
tice would not increase the total cost of 
education in any school system unless such 
practice increased the number of teachers 
employed or required teachers at higher sal- 
aries than those paid for regular classes. No 
one has even hinted that such is the case. 


Where Do Differences in School 
Costs Arise? 


1. In teachers salaries. Since from 67% 
to 80% of the total cost of education is for 
teachers salaries, the level of pay of teachers 


is a major factor in school costs. 


2. Supervisory staff. Supervisors, such as 
principals, guidance workers, welfare work- 
ers, home teachers, teachers of special sub- 
jects like physical education, music, art, 
manual training, household arts, health serv- 
ice, etc., are all auxiliary services and must 
be added to the cost of the fundamental 
program—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
These are not “fads or frills!’ They are 
fundamentally sound services and should be 
available for children. If other agencies do 
not furnish them, then the schools should. 
Obviously, they will increase the cost. 


3. Administration. A fullyymanned ad- 
ministrative organization to care for opera- 
tion, maintenance, construction, buildings 
and grounds, and civic center activities will 
add appreciably to the fundamental costs. 


4. Recreation. In many school districts 
the school assumes responsibility and pays 
for the supervision of school playgrounds 
after school, Saturdays, holidays, and during 
vacations. This is a proper service and a 
necessary one, but it is not properly re- 
garded as a charge against education; it is 
an auxiliary service. 


5. Liberal, visual education, and instruc- 
tional aids. These are auxiliary services 
sometimes paid for by the school, sometimes 


by other agencies. If adequately provided 
for, they are expensive services. 

6. Welfare and attendance. These are 
services that may be adequately provided 
for or skimped. The cost will reflect the 
adequacy of these services. Welfare is in- 
creasingly necessary and expenditures here 
are mounting. It is not a proper charge 
against education, but when other agencies 
fail, the school must step in to the extent 
necessary to permit the children to make 
progress in school. 


7. Care of the physically, mentally, and 
nervously handicapped. These services are 
the most necessary but the most expensive 
of all. Costs in this area may mount to 
$400 per pupil per year as against a $100 
per pupil per year for the regular program. 

With reference to all these legitimate and 
necessary services tax-reduction groups main- 
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tain a discreet silence. They do not give the 
schools credit or commend them for services 
rendered; they do not propose additional 
agencies to supplement the school or relieve 
them from these obligations; they will not 
even itemize them so that the public may 
know the true facts as to the cause of varia- 
tion in cost between school systems. 

School officials see no reason for these 
studied misrepresentations of programs, poli- 
cies, and services of public school systems. 
Most school officials would gladly relinquish 
these services to other agencies and confine 
the school to functions more in keeping 
with its traditional function. They can see 
no logic in urging these services upon the 
school without, at the same time, recognizing 
the legitimate costs entailed in the perform- 
ance of these services. 


DR. SHAW VISITS CALIFORNIA 


bD. Reuben T. Shaw, president, 
National Education Association, re- 
cently honored California with a visit. 
At the same time, H. A. Allan, 
N.E.A. business manager, also visited 
San Francisco to arrange for the 1939 
summer meeting. Dr. Shaw’s stay in 
the Bay Region was brief as he was 
en route to the American Legion Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 


San Francisco school-people held a tea 
in his honor at Women’s City Club. East 
Bay teachers gave a dinner at Hotel Leam- 
ington. Both affairs were largely attended 
by representative school-people of North- 
ern California. Several extended confer- 
ences were also held with Dr. Shaw. 


Among those taking prominent part in 
Dr. Shaw's Bay Region visit were,—Helen 
Holt of Alameda, N.E.A. State Director 
for California; Lucile Batdorf, president, 
Oakland Teachers Association; Bertha 
Melkonian, president, San Francisco Class- 
room Teachers Association; and Mary 
Sweeney, president, San Francisco Teach- 


ers Association. 


Dr. Shaw went on to Los Angeles to the 
American Legion convention. California 
school people were gratified that the Le- 
gion so cordially recognized the president 
of National Education Association as one 
of its distinguished guests. Along with 
numerous other courtesies, Dr. Shaw was 
invited to speak on their national broad- 


cast hour and was the only guest accorded 
that distinction. 

Several Southern meetings were arranged 
by C.T.A. He addressed Elementary 
Teachers Club, Council of High School 
Teachers Association, and Elementary 
Principals Club, all of Los Angeles. 

A dinner honoring him in Los Angeles 
was sponsored by C.T.A. Southern Section. 
All local teacher organizations throughout 
Southern California were invited. Repre- 
sentatives of local associations in several 
instances brought with them as_ guests 
members of their boards of education and 
officers of their parent-teacher associations. 

Dr. John A. Sexson, C.T.A. president, 
and also president, American Association of 
School Administrators, spoke in welcome. 
Albert M. Shaw, member of executive 
committee of N.E.A., introduced Dr. Shaw, 
who gave an interesting address pertain- 
ing to the forward movement of the N.E.A. 
program. 


Dr. Shaw spent an hour in the office 
of Dr. Sexson, superintendent, Pasadena 
City Schools, who had invited representa- 
tives from each Pasadena school to meet 
Dr. Shaw. A pleasant and profitable 
round-table period was enjoyed. 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools, had him to luncheon 
with assistant superintendents of Los An- 
geles City staff. At Long Beach represen- 
tatives from each school of that system 
heard Dr. Shaw at a 4 o'clock meeting. 
He then entrained for Salt Lake City, con- 
cluding a California visit of great interest 
and value. 
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EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


AN INVESTIGATION OF EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


Mr. Claire W. Jobe, Teacher and Vice-Principal, San Dieguito Union High School, 
Encinitas, San Diego County 


Bast year, as a part of a compre- 
hensive study of Education for Mar- 
riage in Secondary Schools, question- 
naires were sent to 100 high school 
principals of the state of California, 
74 of whom responded. 

Their responses, supplemented by 
conclusions drawn from them and sev- 
eral other investigations on the sub- 
ject, are here reported. 


1. In opinion, most of the principals 
highly favor Education for Marriage. Fol- 
lowing are the percentages in favor of sub- 
topics dealing with Marriage and Family 
Life. 


a. Social etiquette and behavior of ado- 
lescents 

. Family finance and budgets................ 

. Home planning and need for knowl- 
edge of home handicraft and repair... 

. Family and community inter-responsi- 
bilities 

. Proper use of family leisure time. 

. Solutions to adolescent social prob- 


. Advantages, disadvantages, and legal 
points of ownership or rental of prop- 


. Personal habits and appearance of ado- 


i. Effects of the practice of the wife 
being employed 
j. Criteria for choosing a life mate 
. History of the family and family life.. 
. Child psychology and child training... 
. Heredity and eugenics 
. Advisability of premarital physical ex- 
amination 
. Solutions of problems that arise from 
differences of age, mentality, and 
training of family members 79.7 
. Accepted and advisable behavior during 
courtship 
. Solutions to problems with relatives 
and in-laws 
. Laws and customs of divorce 
s. Solutions of problems that arise from 
conflicting social, political, economic, 
and religious views of family members 74.3 
. Laws and customs of marriage en- 
ED | secvincdetceensineirrinicmannnin . 74.3 
u. Laws and customs of marriages and 
weddings 
v. Social hygiene and sex education.......... 
w. Physiology of human reproduction. 
x. Advisability of wedding trips. 


2. According to the responding princi- 
pals, practice in their schools does not 
bear out their opinions given. 


19.7 


79.7 
78.4 


a. Does your school offer a special course 
which includes most of the subjects above? 
Yes— 21. No— 53. 
b. Is this course required? 
Yes—6. No— 15. 
c. Does your school offer a special unit (within 
a course) which includes most of the subjects 
listed 7 


Yes— 41. No— 33. 


d. Is the course which includes this unit com- 
pulsory ? 


Yes— 13. No— 27. 


3. A space at the end of the question- 
naire was allowed for a written expression 
of such education. Many principals were 
kind enough to write extensively about their 
opinions and experiences. The principals 
and other authorities on the subject offer 
the following reasons why instruction for 
Marriage is believed to be so desirable and 
yet is taught in relatively few schools. 


a. Lack of teachers sufficiently versed on the 
subject. 


b. Lack of teachers with the proper personal- 
ity and philosophy of life. 


ce. The subject is quite personal and very deli- 
cate to handle in the public schools. 


d. Fear of community opposition. 


General Conclusions 


4. Some general conclusions drawn 
from the entire investigation follow: 


a. More emphasis should be placed upon 
education for marriage. This should be 
done in one of two ways: (1) by organiz- 
ing the various topics of the subject as 
parts of other courses where the introduc- 
tion of such topics is the most natural and 
logical. After they have been thus placed 
in the curriculum the teachers must con- 
scientiously present them; and/or (2) by 
organizing a special course to be offered to 
high school seniors. 


b. Such a course should be taught to 
both boys and girls in the same class when 
psychological, sociological, and economic 
phases of marriage are being discussed; but 
the sexes should be separated for a few 
days of instruction in the physiological 
phases of marriage. 


c. A course in education for marriage 
should be taught for at least one semester. 
If units on the subject are not offered in 
the various courses of the curriculum, two 
semesters would be desirable for such in- 
struction. 


d. A positive approach to problems of 
marriage should be made. The presentation 
should be based upon psychological, scien- 
tific, and sociological facts. 


e. Definite training for home and family 
life should be given the boys. 


f. Handicraft, house repair, and garden- 
ing should be included in the course as an 
activity, if it is at all possible. If this can- 
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not be done, several days should be spent 
on the discussion of the value of skill in 
home repair. 


g- Judicious selection of course title, 
phases of instruction to be included, termi- 
nology, and presentation is desirable. The 
exact topics to be included and the ap- 
proach to these topics should be deter- 
mined by the school administration, the 
teacher, the pupils, and the parents as a 
result of cooperative planning. 


h. The introduction of this course to 
each class should be carefully planned and 
executed, because it has bearing upon the 
success or failure of the instruction. 


Teacher’s Personality Paramount 


i. The course should be formulated to 
conform to the personality of the teacher 
selected. If a highly suitable teacher is not 
available, instruction for marriage should 
not be attempted. 


j. The selection of the teacher for a 
class in marital problems should be based 
upon such criteria as: a wholesome philoso- 
phy of life, a happy and well-adjusted fam- 
ily and social life, the confidence of pupils 
and parents, the ability to understand pupil 
problems, a real desire to teach family rela- 
tions subjects, and a thorough knowledge 
of child, adolescent, and adult psychology. 


k. The teacher should carefully analyze 
the reading matter available to pupils in 
order to avoid placing immoral or indecent 
information in youthful hands. 


I. If it is necessary for the teacher to 
express an opinion, it should be indicated 
as merely an opinion to insure against its 
quotation as scientific fact. 


m. Since an eagerness for sex informa- 
tion of one kind or another is continuous 
from childhood through adulthood, high 
school pupils are interested in the facts as 
they concern adolescents. At that stage of 
development many young people look to 
the school for answers to their problems. 


n. A sociological course in education for 
marriage should not be required. The sub- 
jects included in such a course are difficult 
enough to present without the additional 
antagonism which would probably result 
from making their study compulsory. 


o. By use of the round-table discussion 
an opportunity will be provided for the pu- 
pils to debate their own problems. Thought- 
ful direction should be given by the 
teacher. 


p- The practice of presenting lectures by 
persons other than the teaching staff is not 
ordinarily commendable. 

Present trends indicate an increased 
interest in the subject of Education 
for Marriage. 
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ARITHMETIC 


ENRICHING ARITHMETICAL LEARNINGS 


Elga M. Shearer, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Long Beach 


Tix question of whether the de- 
sired arithmetical learnings can be 
derived solely from the utilization of 
opportunities inherent in functional 
situations, has given rise to several 
thought - provoking studies among 
which the most outstanding are those 
by: 

Dr. Paul Hanna and associates at Lin- 
coln School, reported in 10th yearbook, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Dr. Henry Harap and Charlotte Mapes, 


reported in Elementary School 
March 1934. 


Dr. L. P. Benezet, reported in N.E.A. 
1935 


Journal, 


Journal, November and December 
and January 1936. 

While the conclusions reached from 
these studies do not warrant any 
wide-spread movement to completely 
abandon organized arithmetic teach- 
ing in the elementary schools, they 
do provoke an interest in analyzing 
more carefully opportunities for 
building understandings that will not 
only enrich number concepts and 
make computation meaningful, but 
will enlarge the comprehension of so- 
cial relationships. 


Appreciative of the need for such 
an analysis of learning opportunities, 
the teaching staff of Long Beach ele- 
mentary schools during 1937-1938 
participated in an analytical study of 
major activities in which pupils were 
engaged, to ascertain the degree to 
which quantitative experiences were 
involved. Illustrative of the result is 
the following report submitted by two 
grade teachers’ and the principal? of 
Frances E. Willard School. 

“Two 5A classes are studying clothing. 
At the present time, the girls are making 
smocks to be worn during certain activ- 
ities while the boys are making carpenter 
aprons to wear while painting. Comput- 
ing the yardage required, the total cost and 
the cost per garment; checking against pos- 
sible waste in cutting; and the like is af- 
fording valuable learning opportunities. 

“To determine best methods of washing 


1Grace M. Burton and Alice S. Whitmore, 
teachers. 
2 Minnie Gant, principal. 


woolen goods to prevent shrinkage, 12-inch 
squares of wool cloth were cut. Some of 
these were washed in hot, some in cold, 
When dry 
the squares were again measured and the 
results noted. 


and some in luke-warm water. 


From this experience the 
children were convinced of the importance 
of washing woolens properly. 

“Before making knitted bags, crocheted 
quilt blocks, and small woven blankets and 
belts, the pupils figured the costs involved 
and on the basis of these ordered the re- 
quired yarn. Designs for the various ar- 
ticles involved triangles, squares, bars and 
other geometric figures. The making of 
these called for careful measurement, as well 
as comparisons of areas and lines. Inci- 
dentally, geometrical terms were added to 
the speaking vocabularies and were used 
with ease and understanding. 


“During an excursion to a sheep ranch, 
the children learned much about the source 
of their woolen clothing. They felt the 
grease in the wool. Being deeply inter- 
ested in the unwashed wool, they procured 
a small quantity. Upon their return to 
school, they weighed the wool, then after 
washing and drying it, again weighed it 
and made the comparison. It was with in- 
terest and understanding that the «children 
discovered that washed wool sells for a 
higher price per pound on the market 
than does unwashed wool. 


“Inquiry revealed the fact that sheep 
ranchers paid 141% cents per head for 
shearing, also that shearers averaged about 
125 sheep per day while expert shearers 
handled as high as 200. Immediately the 
children were curious to know what it was 
going to cost to shear the flock of sheep 


Albert Nelson Marquis is editor of Who's 
Who In America, Volume 20, 1938-39. 
Comprising 2,920 pages, bound in the fa- 
miliar full red cloth with gold lettering, it 
is published by A. N. Marquis Company, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The present volume signalizes the for- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of Who's 
Who In America. It also signalizes the 
birth of the twentieth biennial edition of 
this popular reference book. The first edi- 
tion, containing 840 pages, and 8,600 
sketches, was issued in 1899. Since then 
a new, revised and enlarged edition has 
been published every two years. 

The new volume contains biographical 
sketches of 31,545 outstanding contempor- 
ary men and women including many Cali- 
fornians. 
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on the ranch visited. This interest mo- 
tivated meaningful computation and com- 
parison of results. Learning that wool de- 
creases in value if not sheared at the right 
time, the children gained a new apprecia- 
tion of the time element in industry. 

the papers, the pupils 
found out that shearing is done many weeks 
later in the northern part of the state and 
interpreted this in terms of relative cli- 
mates. They reached the conclusion that 
the same crew of sheep-shearers could con- 
tinue their occupation for several months 


“By watching 


by traveling northward or by moving to 
higher altitudes. They learned the im- 
portance of watching weather reports dur- 
Altitude as- 
sumed new significance and, as a result, the 
heights 
United States were ascertained through ref- 
erence to the geography textbooks and the 
sheep shearing seasons estimated. 


ing sheep shearing season. 


of mountain ranges in western 


A Great Industry 


“A newspaper report from the Sheep- 
Shearers Association of California stated 
that the sheep and wool crop during 1937 
was valued at $20,000,000 and that 25,962 
pounds of wool had been sheared. This re- 
port interpreted in light of the experiences 
yielded by the excursion helped the chil- 
dren to sense the scope of this industry 
in California. 

“The terms ‘thousands’ and ‘millions’ 
thus having taken on a clearer meaning 
represented concepts useful to the children 
as their curiosity lead to research relative 
to the sheep-shearing industry not only in 
our nation but also in foreign countries.” 


Tue report, which is quoted here only 
in part, embodied likewise an account of 
the arithmetical experiences which formed 
an integral part of the study of other tex- 


tiles used for clothing. These are omitted 
from this article not because. of their lesser 
significance but rather because of the space 
limitation which must be observed in of- 
fering accounts for publication. 


The purpose of the writer will have been 
served if the foregoing illustration of op- 
portunities for vital arithmetical learnings 
stimulates others to anlyze possibilities over 
and beyond those commonly utilized. 


Charles E. Merrill Company has issued 
Book 3 of its social studies series for the 
intermediate grades, by Bruner and Smith. 
This handsome volume of 575 pages is 
copiously illustrated and concludes the series 
of eleven significant aspects of living. 





SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


William C. Morrison, Beverly Hills High School 


\] ae is known as_ that 


highly important, almost intangible 
something that maintains the esprit de 
corps of successful armies, corpor- 
ations or schools. 

With high morale, a request from 
a judicious superior is considered as a 
command. With low morale requests 
are ignored, orders are necessary, and 
are received with surly defiance, and 
carried out with resentment and de- 
lay. 

In any large organization there are 
certain tasks that are unpleasant, there 
is a small minority that resent what 
they call restriction of personal lib- 
erty. It is an art to get people to do 
unpleasant tasks willingly and to re- 
duce the grumbling minority to almost 
a vanishing point. 

This difficult task can be accom- 
plished by proper technique in what 
may be termed social administration. 

In a high school of a thousand stu- 
dents there are 1-3% of the students 
who are habitually “out of line.” Stu- 
dents who do not want to follow the 
rules and regulations of the school. 
One might ask, “Can't the other 
97-99% handle them?” 
“Only partially.” 

We are constantly trying to reform 
the citizen who does not want to be 
reformed; trying to improve the per- 
son who by all outward evidence does 
not want to be improved. To this re- 
volting group we sometimes devote as 
much time and energy as to the other 
larger cooperating group. In about 
50% of the cases we accomplish what 
we call success, and make much of it. 
We naturally have to do a great deal 
of crowing over the speck of gold we 
have discovered in the mass of low 
grade ore in order to justify our ton- 
nage efforts. 

The question is how to best secure the 
cooperation of the recalcitrants. There are 
many methods, common among us which 
are: 1. appealing to their sense of justice 
—the greatest good, for the greatest num- 
ber; 2. appealing to their own self-protec- 
tion — continued law breaking only leads 
to the steady accumulation of a bad record. 


3. force — do what you are told or else . . . 
To accomplish the most astisfactory re- 


The reply is 


sults all three methods have to be used 
consecutively. The art is in having to use 
force only in rare instances. Student co- 
operation and adult cooperation can be ac- 
complished if the leader has a certain style, 
a savoir faire which permits the idea to be 
put over in the smoothest possible fashion 
with the minimum of friction. This ap- 
parently intangible style is usually a com- 
posite of sincerity, honest approach, direct- 
ness, ability to talk student lingo, a refusal 
to take life too seriously, and to above all 
avoid a supercilious false front; students 
are quick to sense pretense. 

Most of the problems are exhibitionists. 
The exhibitionist is a constant menace. 
The show-off is the one most easily seen 
and most commonly heard. Often the rat- 
ing of the entire student body is judged 
by his antics in the hall, at games and at 
assemblies. 

It is for him that we need patrols. There 
are some regular offenders and a few ir- 
regular ones. The latter are not a serious 
problem. They can be controlled by ap- 
pealing to their reason. 

At Beverly Hills High School it is 
found advisable to have one faculty mem- 
ber in charge of all patrols. Because the 
method used seems to be working it will 
be offered here as a feasible plan for schools 


Forms used by the different patrols: 
1. Hall Patrol 
BEVERLY HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Hall Pass 
H.R. 


Time 


Name 


Date 


has permission to go from room 
to room 

Teacher 
O.K. to return: 


Time Teacher 


2. Identification card used by members 
of hall, bounds, auto and cafeteria patrols. 
The presenting of this card to the teacher 
entitles the student to leave class 5 minutes 
early. Students of good scholastic standing 


are the only ones given patrol responsi- 
bility. 


IDENTIFICATION CARD 
Semester ending 


Name 
Office 


Countersigned 
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NOTICE OF TRAFFIC VIOLATION 
BEVERLY HIGH AUTO PATROL 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
LICENSE NO. 
MAKE CAR 
OFFENSE 
WHERE. 


DATE. TIME 


PERIOD. a 


Report to Mr. Morrison in Room 212 at: 


22:07 pm Tuesday ( ) 
$2207 pm Thursday ( ) 
Upon failure to report for this citation at the 


indicated time, a summons will be sent for you. 


OFFICERS: 


3. Auto patrol form 
with an average daily attendance of over 
1,000. 

The writer has been in schools where 
as many as ten hall guards were on duty | 
each period of the day. Too often these 
hall guards are either freshmen who are 
vainly expected to receive obedience from 
haughty seniors or they are semi-failing 
students who want an excuse to get out of 
study hall or class. 

Hall Patrol 

The hall guard problem is easily solved 
by not having any hall guards. Namely, 
why should there be any guards if there 
is no one in the hall? Why should teach- 
ers let anyone out of class to go into the 
hall? The sending of students out of class 
on errands is largely a habit. Some teach- 
ers send three and four students out each 
period on errands that could be done dur- 
ing the passing period. Other teachers do 
not send over one student out a week. 
Namely, if students are in the halls it is 
the teachers error. 

If it is absolutely necessary to send a stu- 
dent on an errand, only the best student 
should be sent because he is the only one 
who can afford to miss the work and the 
best one from whom to expect prompt and 
efficient service. For this type of student 
a hall guard is not necessary. 

Too frequently a teacher sends out the 
class rowdy, partly for the sake of an er- 
rand and partly to get rid of him. The 
rowdy should never be given any privileges, 
he is inherently noisy, usually slow and 
often inaccurate. One might analyze why 
he is a rowdy. Everyone wants to be good 
at something, the rowdy not being good 
at anything else wants to be good at being 
bad. If that type gets out of class into 
the halls the teacher who lets him out is 
using poor judgment. 

If hall passes are used they should be 
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BEVERLY HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Plaza Table No. 
Students seated at this table will please sign 
their names. 
Table Captain 
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Each student will kindly cooperate with the Table 
Captain in seeing that the table and the area beneath 
and adjacent are clear of dishes, food and rubbish. 

Cleanliness and neatness is an essential part of good 
citizenship. 

4. Cafeteria Patrol. There are 36 tables 
numbered in consecutive order with 8 seats 
at a table. Whoever places his name on 
the top line is Table Captain and responsi- 
ble for the cooperation and cleanliness of 
the table and area immediately adjacent 
to it. 


The success of this plan is particularly 
dependent upon high student body morale 
and a sincere desire on the part of the 
students to maintain a dignified, orderly 
school. 


made out in ink by the teacher issuing them 
and signed by the teacher receiving them. 
A definite form should be used for any 


inter-teacher, via pupil, communication; 


but such communication should be greatly 
minimized. 

It is essential that one guard or guide 
be stationed at the main entrance to the 
building each period of the day for the 
purpose of directing strangers to the of- 
fice or apprehending those who should not 
be loitering in the halls. Such a student 
should be neatly attired, with a badge of 
authority, an upper grade student, well 
versed in fundamental courtesy. 

Bounds Patrol 

The duties of the Bounds Patrol are: 

1. To keep students from going off the 
school grounds without lunch permits or 
other legitimate excuse. 

2. To prevent students from re-entering 
the building at lunch time. In cases of 
unfavorable weather there are four places 
for students to go: 1. Gymnasium; 2. Au- 
ditorium where music can be heard; 3. Li- 
brary; 4. Study-hall. 

Auto Patrol 

The duties of the auto patrol are: 

1. To prevent students from sitting in 
their cars during school hours. 

2. To see that students are not in drug 
stores, club houses or other noon-day as- 
sembling places. 

3. The captain of the Auto Patrol has 
a record of all license numbers, drivers 
licenses, and a description of cars driven 
regularly to school. 

Cafeteria Patrol 

The duties of the cafeterial patrol are: 

1. To show by example that rowdyism 
and discourtesy are not tolerated. 


5. Copy of Boys Court Report for a school week 


DAILY 


Boys Court 


REPORT 


DATE November 17 to 23 inclusive 


Tenth Week 


PATROL All iii 





anal _4 2 ll 





i! So Ye 


__11/17/37__| Al Mhite off Bounds walking 6 th. at 2.15 pm 

__12/18/37__| Tom Casedy In the Hells 45 causing a disturbance — 
ne ould not leave when asked by the guards. 12.19 pm _ 

__11/19/37_ Gene Williams Off Bounds in cer Smoking. 5 th. 1.35 pm 











iT cae ee 
Bill Morris 5 Off Bounds at Togan's Drug Store 























nd_ period at 10.0 


Charles Highways Off Bounds in car 44 11.33 am 











11/18/37 - : 2. 8 MF ee 
OT " " " " " " 11.28 am 







11/22/37 
"11/22/37 
33 /ge/ 37 








Russ Post 









BillZ Post 


Off Bounds 7% rd. smoki 


Jack Poor Off Bounds 3 rd. smoking by oil wells 
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2. To see that students keep their tables, 
and area beneath and immediately adjacent 
to the table, clean and free from scraps of 
food or papers. 


3. To see that dishes and silverware are 
carried to the proper area. 


Each boy or girl chosen for any one of 
these responsibilities should be of the 11th 
or 12th grade. They should be students 
who are respected by their classmates for 
it simplifies the problem if the person giv- 
ing the order is respected by the one re- 
ceiving the order. Often an organization 
such as the Hi-Y, Tri-Y, or Squires will 
be pleased to accept such a responsibility, 
for any such school club is desirous of as- 
suming some definite duty. 


In Beverly Hills High School, with a 
student enrollment of 1600, we have a 
total of 6 on hall patrol, 12 on auto pa- 
trol, 12 on bounds and 12 on cafeteria pa- 
trol. Each student is provided with a card 
signed by the sponsor which enables him 
to leave class five minutes early in order 
to get at his place of duty on time. Each 
student has a small neat badge of authority 
which he can show if the need arises. 

Offenders names are turned in to the 
teacher in charge of the patrols. First of- 
fenders are counselled by this teacher, sec- 
ond offenders by a member of the boys or 
girls court. Third offenders appear before 
the court itself. The court consists of ten 
students, six elected judges and four of- 
ficers of the boys or girls league. The 
president of the league acts as chief justice. 
The chief justice has before him, written 
evidence of past offenses, dates and places. 
The offender has opportunity for defense 
and a mutual understanding is entered into 
before his or her case is dismissed. The 
parents of repeated offenders are invited to 
counsel with the assistant principal or dean 
of girls, and if no improvement is noted 
the student is requested to leave school 
until such time as he agrees in the pres- 
ence of a parent and administration officers 
that he will become a constructive and co- 
operative citizen. 


Some schools work on the plan of put- 
ting the offenders on the Patrols with the 
idea that they will then know where they 
are. This has the same theoretical merit 
as making policemen out of the law break- 
ers because we would then know upon 
which corner they were at each hour of 
the day. 


Such a plan lowers the dignity of the 
job. It creates the impression “be a law 
breaker and become a law enforcement of- 
ficer.” Usually a boy or girl who is a 
problem from a citizenship point of view 
has one of the following characteristics: 1. 
is not bright; 2. is untrustworthy; 3. is lack- 
ing in character; 4. will give privileges to 
friends. 


To be successful the plan must be dig- 
nified. 














































































































SPANISH STUDENTS 


FOREIGN-EXTRACTION STUDENTS IN THE SPANISH DEPARTMENT 
AND THEIR PROBLEM 


Dolores Tejeda Dymek, former teacher of Spanish, Beverly Hills High School; now 
attending Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


W. in the modern language 


field, as much in Southern California, 
if not more than in other sections, are 
faced with the problem presented by 
the foreign-extraction students who 
wish to study their native language. 

It is an admitted fact, proven by 
statistics, that the number of these 
students is increasing yearly, especially 
in the southwest, where the majority 
of these potential Americans are either 
Mexican-born, or of Mexican-born 
parentage. 


In our continuous endeavor to re- 
vise and improve our high school cur- 
riculum and teaching technique, rarely 
is any definite provision made to take 
care of these young people anxious 
to study Spanish. 

Where the number of foreign-ex- 
traction students is sufficiently large 
to warrant them, Spanish classes for 
them alone should be formed. These 
should be in charge of a teacher cap- 
able of understanding and explaining 
their linguistic difficulties, for many of 
these students have an inadequate 
knowledge of English, or an inferior 
type of Spanish. 

Such a teacher would need to be 
not just adequately trained for the 
teaching of Spanish, per se, but she 
should have a love of the history and 
culture of the Latin-American coun- 
tries so that she may inspire in those 
students a pride in their ancestral her- 
itage — making of them not simply 
American citizens— but American 
citizens with an attitude of respect for 
their Latin background, instead of that 
of shame and ignorance which so 
many of them now have. Those stu- 
dents will not love the United States 
the less because they respect their na- 
tive country more; rather will they be- 
come better citizens, products of our 
educational system whom our schools 
may claim with pride. 

But what of the case where there are 


but a few of these foreign extraction stu- 
dents? Obviously no individual classes can 


be held for them. Should they be placed 
in the elementary groups with the Amer- 
ican students, and should they be consid- 
ered as any other beginner who must be 
taught the language from the simplest to 
the most complex form, or should “special 
dispensations” be practised? Were it in my 
hands, I should make it compulsory that 
each student, especially if he is a college 
preparatory one, be given as thorough a 
training in his own language as is given 
to others who haven't a previous speaking 
knowledge of it to hinder them in the be- 
ginning. 


The Customary Procedure 


However, let us see what is customarily 
done in such cases. The accepted procedure 
of the advisory group is to send such a 
student to one of the Spanish teachers, 
who is expected to decide in which class the 
student should be enrolled. Generally the 
teacher will converse with the student and 
ask him to read aloud some passage from 
the current text. Since the child has a 
speaking knowledge of the language, he 
will do both, and will be thus commended 
for his “beautiful Spanish” and the teacher 
“advises that the pupil be placed in an 
advanced class, because to place him in an 
elementary group would be but a waste of 
time. 

Rarely is the student subjected to a thor- 
ough test on the fundamentals of the lan- 


New Gregg Books 


Gece Publishing Company has issued 
several new books which are of great 
practical value to high school and college 
commercial departments: 

1. Typewriting Technic, College Course, 
a short, easy course for the development of 
superior typing skill, by Harold H. Smith, 
is a large substantially-bound 175-page 
workbook. 

2. Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by 
Leslie and Zoubek, comprises 450 pages. 

3. Gregg Speed Building, by Dr. John 
Robert Gregg, is a new revised edition, 
with 16 lessons on the English of Business, 
by E. Lillian Hutchinson; 320 pages. 

4. Finding Yourself, by Hiram N. Rase- 
ly, executive vice-president, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, 215 pages, was originally 
presented in 48 radio broadcasts, from 
which 26 have been selected for publica- 
tion in this book. 
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guage, which he must have if he is to be 
recommended for college entrance. In cases 
where such a test is given, should the pupil 
make an unsatisfactory showing, he is as- 
sured by the teacher that a little outside 
work will enable him to “catch up” on 
what he has forgotten (?). He is thus 
permitted to “skip” the elementary classes, 
where, were he told to remain, he would 
perforce learn what he doesn't know. 


Imposition on Teacher and Student 


Instead, he is placed in the advanced 
reading class, where he is at a disadvantage 
in comparison with his fellow students who 
know much more of the mechanics of the 
language than he does. Nevertheless, be- 
cause his accent is perfect, his reading ad- 
mirable, and his fluency commendable, the 
teacher is apt to overlook his deficiencies in 
language construction, and he proceeds to 
“bluff” his way through the upper division 
courses, perhaps even receiving supposedly 
recommended grades. Should he enter col- 
lege, he will find himself miserably pre- 
pared for the work expected. 

Or perhaps when the student starts his 
senior year, it is found that when a fresh- 
man he was allowed to “skip” the “B9" or 
“A9” Spanish term. He has no credit for 
that work, and if he be lacking credits to- 
ward graduation, it is usual for the advisor 
to ask one of the Spanish teachers to give 
him special work after school, of sufficient 
duration to enable the department to give 


him credit for that “skipped” semester's 
work. 


Aside from the fact that this is not only an 
imposition on both teacher and student (on 
the teacher because she probably is carry- 
ing her customarily heavy load, and on the 
pupil because he is expected to get in a 
hurry that which he should have been 
taught correctly) this procedure is further 
evidence of poor counselling and supervision 
of student welfare. ° 

Either teachers should be directed to per- 
mit no “skipping” or the student should be 
guided so that he takes enough work to 
preclude the possibility of finding himself 
short on credits and perhaps making his 
being graduated difficult. 


WY iatever provisions are made, cer- 
tain it is that as long as we overlook the 
problem of these foreign-extraction students, 
we, the teachers, are not living up to the 
tenets of our profession. 


Dodd, Mead and Company have pub- 
lished Captain Binnacle, by Howard Pease, 
author of numerous stories for children. 
Captain Binnacle is for boys and girls, ages 
8 to 11, and is attractively illustrated by 
Charles E. Pont. 
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HOMEWORK MURMURS 


Frank Seeley, Pupil, South Pasadena Junior High School* 


Feiivaeas, sometimes quite dis- 
tinct and at other times just plain mur- 
murs, come up in our school now and 
then about horrework. 

As we hurried by an Algebra class- 
room the other day we again heard 
one of these “murmurs.” We had 
heard them before without any partic- 
ular impulse to action. To us it was 
just a “plain murmur.” 

But now the situation was some- 
what different. We were 9A students 
with three years of Social Studies ex- 
perience alive in our cultural arteries. 
We could now become aware of prob- 
lems or what might be leads to prob- 
lems. Now that we were “aware” we 
needed to go places and do things. 
Which, after consultation with our 
principal and Social Studies teachers, 


we did! 


The murmur we heard—did it reveal 
what 9th grade students thought about 
homework? One hundred of them said they 
had no worries whatever about homework; 
105 seemed to think that homework was a 
burden. When asked if they thought home- 
work should be done away with altogether, 
149 of these sturdy 9th grade pupils said, 
“No.” The murmur subsided very much 
when only 25 of these lusty stalwarts 
thought that a few hints on how to study 
might help them. 

However, the homework murmur seemed 
to become a loud reality again when 147 of 
our group had outside activities that would 
conflict with homework. Riding lessons, 
music lessons, dancing lessons, swimming 
lessons, paper routes, and similar activities 
sometimes conflicted with homework. What 
to do? 

One hundred and sixty-nine also wanted 
more time to play; what conclusion here? 


These figures meant something when we 
discovered that our 9th grade people did 
average as much as one hour and 54 min- 
utes after school hours spent on homework. 
On what subjects did they spend it? 

Language came in for a 35-minute aver- 
age in which 

French took 44 minutes 


Latin — i ~ 
Spanish “ 28 ° 
* I thought you might be interested in publish- 
ing this article written by Frank Seeley, one of 
our junior high school boys. The article is inter- 
esting in that it reflects the techniques that 
students in a junior high school might acquire 
as a result of their generalizing these techniques 
in the mathematics, seience, and social science 
departments.—Verlin Spencer, Principal. 


Mathematics demanded homework on the 
average of about 


40 minutes for Algebra 
27 * General Mathematics 


English and Social Studies came in for 
such varying amounts for so many different 
types of activities that we felt an “average” 
wouldn't carry a meaning that could be 
compared to the other findings. 

We discovered something peculiar about 
the language and mathematics classes. The 
fewer people in the language class, the more 
time they spent on homework. In mathe- 
matics we discovered that the situation was 
just the opposite. 


W: needed to draw some conclusions 
about the information we gathered so that 
the teachers and pupils could use it. We 
did. 


According to our survey 


1. Ninth grade students in our junior high 
school spend on an average of between one and 
two hours a day on homework. 


2. Most of the homework is spent on foreign 
language and mathematics. 


3. Just as many students are not concerned 
about homework as those who are. 


4. About three-fourths of the 9th grade stu- 
dents have outside activities that conflict with 
homework. Most of the outside activities were 
of the leisure-time variety. 


5. Very few students seemed to think they 
needed to learn how to study. 


6. More than one-half of the 9th grade thought 
teachers should assign homework. 


* * * 


Edueation Abstracts 


Education Abstracts, now in its third 
year, is an important professional magazine 
of practical value to administrators, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, and teacher- 
training institutions. Many California school 
people are making use of Education Ab- 
stracts. 


It covers the book and periodical educa- 
tional literature of most of the countries 
of the world. The more than 200 abstracts 
in each issue provide a convenient and 
time-saving way for every educator to keep 
abreast of the times in the literature of 
education in general and of his particular 
field as well. 

Paul M. Cook is editor and business man- 
ager; William H. Anderson, Jr. is associate 
editor; headquarters are 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 


* n % 
Group Guidance in High School is a 


teachers manual of 116 pages, to accom- 
pany School and Life, Designs for Person- 
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ality, Beyond High School, three recent 
books by Margaret E. Bennett, director of 
guidance, Pasadena City Schools, and 
Harold C. Hand, associate professor of 
education, Stanford University, published 
by McGraw-Hill. The Bennett-Hand series 
is of great practical value and the teachers 
manual is a most helpful key to the series. 
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Musie Appreciation 


Gertrude Ganzenhuber, Music Supervisor, 
Kern County Schools, Bakersfield 


Assiity to perform in music is not 
universal, but capacity for appreciation of 
music is inherent in every normal individ- 
ual. This phase of music has received wide 
attention due to the increased use of radio. 
It has been particularly stressed the past 
year in Kern County rural schools. 


Unlike other phases of music-study, re- 
sults in appreciation cannot easily be mea- 
sured. Many rural children have never 
seen an orchestra in action. How can a 
child who lacks this experience derive the 
same benefits as one who has had such 
an experience? This is one of the prob- 
lems which confronts the music teacher to- 
day and particularly the rural teacher. With 
this thought in mind, Herbert L. Healy, 
county superintendent of schools, pur- 
chased a 16 mm sound machine and a set 
of four films, each dealing with one of the 
choirs of the symphony orchestra. 


With this valuable aid, the following 
music appreciation program is being fol- 
lowed in Kern County schools. At the be- 
ginning of the school year, a short his- 
torical sketch and description of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, with a set of pho- 
nograph records, is sent out to all of the 
county schools. These are carefully studied 
before the film is shown to the class. The 
children thus are prepared for what they 
are to see. The things that have been 
talked about in class become a real part 
of their Thus the aural, 
verbal and visual phases of music are tied 
together, making one complete experience. 
Far more value is derived by concentrating 
on one group of instruments of the or- 
chestra at a time, rather than trying to 
grasp all four at once. Therefore, in each 
quarter a new group of instruments is 
studied. This does not mean that other 
phases of music appreciation are being 
slighted. All during this study the child 
is listening to a carefully-selected group of 
records which help raise his musical taste 
to a higher level. 


experiences. 


It is hoped that through such a music 
program there may arise a greater interest, 
appreciation, and desire on the part of 
children to listen to a higher class of music 
and also to have some part in its pro- 
duction. 































































































































































































































































































MIGRATORY HOME 


UNITED EFFORTS TO FIND A NEW WAY OF LIVING 


Mildred Krohn, Nutritionist, Bureau of Child Hygiene, State Department 
_ of Public Health, Sacramento 


T. anyone who has not actually 
been inside a “migratory” home it 
would be difficult to realize the condi- 
tions of living found therein. 

Being interested in nutrition, I am 
especially concerned with the relation- 
ship of food to the body, but realize 
fully that it does not stand alone, al- 
though our newer scientific knowledge 
is showing us what a big part food 
does play in a child’s total develop- 
ment. 


There are no extensive exact figures to 
show the physical development of the mi- 
gratory children in relationship to the chil- 
dren in our own homes. 

Records of the complete physical exami- 
nation, as it is given and kept in the schools, 
would give a basis for such a comparison, 
but the migratory child moves too often to 
receive any such record. 


It is possible, however, for any interested 
layman to see the many thin, stunted, wing- 
shouldered children with their flabby mus- 
cles, pale cheeks and tired old-looking eyes 
that all contrast greatly to a robust child 
with his good posture and firm colorful 
skin. 

One often finds, also, the sullen, non- 
interested or nervous, fretful attitude of the 
migratory child which is a great contrast 
to that of a well-nourished child brimming 
with curiosity and good humor. 

School attendance records show how 
often the home is moved. This migration 
is, to a great extent, necessary, in order for 
the home to be at the location where there 
is a source of work, because our lettuce, 
potatoes, apricots and cotton all grow in 
different places and are ready to harvest at 
different times of the year. 

Even with this frequent moving the 
child's bed and room in many cases stay 
the same, for it is often the rear seat of the 
car. 

When one considers that the food must 
be purchased from an average total yearly 
income of from $140 to $400, must be 
prepared over a two-burner stove, and must 
be the kind that will not spoil, how can 
we expect even an average mother to meet 
the needs of her growing children? 

Even with this small insight into the 
“how” of their living, what can we do in 
the school which will help them in this 
home problem which, when corrected, can 
ultimately make them better citizens of our 
country? 

There is a big field in helping these chil- 





dren to find and to want a different way of 
living. Knowledge, of course, does this, but 
if pride in appearance can be aroused, and 
help in spending the “school” money for 
physical necessities (instead of for harmful 
treats such as popsicles and frozen sweet- 
ened waters) is arranged, a step to better 
living is being made. 

The following is what some of the 
schools in Kern County are doing and from 


which they have noted visible results: 

1. Washing of hands before lunch. 

2. Pupil Health Club organization, handling 
the sale of milk and oranges at cost during the 
lunch hour. 


3. Non-profit lunch room, serving nothing but 
nutritionally-needed foods. 

4. Milk beverage sold in the midmorning at 
cost. 

5. One school board recognized this special 
need and equipped a kitchen located in a tent 
where the pupils prepare a lunch under the 
supervision of the teachers. Here they are learn- 
ing the foods needed for health, food prepara- 
tion, cleanliness, sociability, and how to work 
with each other. 


The results from any one of these can 
only be steps to the developing of a well- 
nourished, happy child anxious for work 
and to find a better way of living. 


Because pupils are in one place only 
a short time the results often may not be 
visible to the individual teacher, thus the 
situation makes it all the more vital to have 
united effort in having every one meet this 
challenge in helping the migratory child to 
find a new way of living. 

Health is incorporated in our school cur- 
riculum, but we would fail utterly if we 
merely considered it as a subject, for in the 
final analysis health is the result of a way 
of living. 


* * 


Dust Is Not All 


Eugenia T. Finn, San Francisco 


Now that the story is written and 
ended, 
Now that the tale at great length has 
been told, 
What have you given to youth to remem- 
ber, 
And what have you offered to comfort 
the old? 


Why have you chosen so shoddy a pattern? 
Life is not filled with the warped and 
unclean. 
Surely your eyes have grown dim in strange 
darkness 
Where thoughts like gray spiders have 
cobwebbed the scene. 
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Have you not witnessed the deep quiet 


courage 
That fashions a home from a hovel of 
clay? 
Have you not felt, in your own inner 
temple, 
Love's altar lamp burning by night and 
by day? 


Write of the burdened of soul and of body; 

Tell of the lame and the halt and the 
blind; 

Speak for the voiceless, so patiently silent, 

But never, in telling, forget to be kind. 


Youth needs to learn of the glory of climb- 
ing, 
Finding in sunlight a healing for scars; 
Age knows of dust to be swept from the 
"corners 
But, in the night watches, has need of 
the stars. 


(Written after reading a current novel) 


* %* #* 


New Dictionary Table 


A PRAISEWORTHY new item of 
school and library equipment is the Mer- 
riam-Webster dictionary table, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Colonial in de- 
sign and built of American walnut, it has 
a medium-tone finish which harmonizes 
with any furniture. 

It measures 30 inches from the floor to 
the low part of the desk shelf—a conven- 
ient height for use with an ordinary chair. 
The table is equipped with rubber-tread 
casters which may be removed if desired. 

As any teacher knows, the binding of a 
large dictionary will last much longer and 
the pages are much less subject to wear 
and tear, if the dictionary is kept open and 





properly supported. The Merriam-Webster 
table is sturdily built and holds the open 
dictionary at the best angle for easy read- 
ing. G. and C. Merriam Company is at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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W. Hareld Kingsley 


W. HAROLD KINGSLEY, for the 
past four years director of public relations, 
C.T.A. Southern Section, is now director 
of public relations for Affiliated Teachers 
Organizations of Los Angeles, succeeding 
Paul F. Shafer who had been on leave-of- 
absence from Los Angeles city schools. 

Mr. Kingsley has a long and successful 
record in the field of journalism and public 
relations, having served as reporter, city 
editor, managing editor, editor and publisher 
of newspapers in Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, Illinois, and California. During the 
World War, he served overseas with the 
Second Division, AEF; later he served on 
the European staff of the Chicago Tribune 
in Paris. 

Following service as director of public 
relations, Los Angeles County Department 
of Charities, Mr. Kingsley joined the staff 
of C.T.A. Southern Section as director of 
public relations in 1934 and was highly 
successful in his work there. 

His host of C.T.A. friends cordially wish 
him continued success in his new and im- 


portant work with ATOLA. 


Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the Pacific Southwest held its 1937-1938 
meetings at Beverley Hills and Pomona 
College. The proceedings are published in 
a valuable 52-page bulletin, edited by 
Charles T. Fitts, professor of education, 
Pomona College, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. 

Other officers are,—president, William 
B. Munro, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; vice-president, Charles K. Edmunds, 
Pomona College; vice-president, Walter S. 
Adams, Mt. Wilson Observatory. Execu- 
tive committee,—James Blaisdell, Claremont 
Colleges; Remsen D. Bird, Occidental Col- 
lege; Earle R. Hedrick, U.C.L.A.; Charles 
A. McQuillan, Loyola University of Los 
Angeles; Albert S. Raubenheimer, U.S.C.; 
Robert O. Schad, Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 

The bulletin includes seven complete and 
significant addresses and much other ma- 
terial of great interest to all workers in this 


field. 


The people of San Francisco, by an 
overwhelming majority of over two to one, 
recently voted a $2,800,000 bond issue for 
school housing. The federal government 
complemented the proposition with a grant 
of $2,450,091. 

An extensive program of construction of 
sorely-needed buildings, including housing 
of San Francisco Junior College, goes for- 
ward immediately. 


Walter E. Morgan, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and chief, 
division of research and statistics, has is- 
sued, through his division, a 31-page 
mimeographed bulletin of statistics concern- 
ing California junior colleges, for the school 
year ending June 30, 1937. State Super- 
intendent Walter F. Dexter calls attention 
to the value of this material in the deter- 
mination of local administrative planning. 


* * * 
Arthur F. Corey 


Artur F. COREY, Orange County 
assistant superintendent of schools, has be- 
come director of public relations, C.T.A. 
Southern Section, succeeding W. Harold 
Kingsley. Mr. Corey in turn is succeeded 
by John D. Hayes, former superintendent 
at El Modena. 

Graduate of Whittier College, Mr. Corey 
did graduate work at University of South- 
ern California and is now working on his 
doctorate there. He entered educational 
work in Orange County as teacher at Gar- 
den Grove, going on to Magnolia as princi- 
pal and later to Buena Park as superin- 
tendent. Six years ago, Ray Adkinson 
appointed him as assistant superintendent 
of county schools. Mr. Corey was con- 
spicuously successful in the development of 
adult forums and served nationally in that 
work under John W. Studebaker, Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

He served as president, C.T.A. Southern 
Section in 1936, and is intimately familiar 
not only with C.T.A. but with the needs 
and problems of public education generally. 


¢ * 


Mary F. Mooney, for 40 years a worker 
in San Francisco Public Schools, and in 
recent years supervisor of texts and li- 
braries, has retired. She began as teacher, 
Commercial Evening School, later became 
vice-principal, Washington 
School. In 1924 she was made supervisor 
of texts and libraries. In addition to nu- 
merous recent social events in her honor, 
the Board of Education has presented her 
with a special engrossed parchment of 
esteem. 


Grammar 


A special teachers and students edition 
of the five journals: Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Journal of General Psychology, 
Journal of Social Psychology, and Journal 
of Psychology, is published by The Journal 
Press, 2 Commercial Street, Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. 

By this method, a group of five import- 
ant journals in the field of psychology is 
made available at greatly reduced price to 
teachers and students. 
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N.E.A. Summer Meeting 


Join the National Education Association 


Niza. 77th annual convention will meet 
in San Francisco, July 2-6. This great as- 
sembly is a medium for debate and interpre- 
tation of educational questions. 

There will be in 1939 no greater gather- 
ing of educational leaders in California. It 
gives the teachers of the state an oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss their problems 
with members of the profession throughout 
the United States. 

States selected for the convention in 
other years have shown their appreciation 
to the N.E.A. by an increased enrollment. 
It is to be hoped that California will at 
least show a 10% increase in membership 
for 1938-1939. 

Organization dues are now being col- 
lected. Add the annual membership fee of 
$2 to your budget and help California make 
a substantial membership gain in N.E.A— 
Helen Holt, N.E.A. State Director, 1543-B 
Santa Clara, Alameda. 


* * * 


Poems for Modern Youth, edited by 
Gillis and Benet, a fine volume of 550 
pages, published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, offers a wide choice of good poems, 
readily comprehensible to pupils. 


* * % 


In Memoriam 


Erle Giltner Spafford, age 59, vice-prin- 
cipal, Sweetwater Union High School. 
Graduate of University of Nebraska, he had 
taught in Nebraska and Washington before 
coming to California. He had been associ- 
ated with Sweetwater for 21 years. Mr. 
Spafford served San Diego County Teach- 
ers Association as treasurer several terms; 
his interests were scientific; and his influence 
as administrator and teacher will long en- 
dure. 


Charles E. Rugh, professor emeritus in 
education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, age 71. An active member of the 
faculty for 30 years, Professor Rugh was 
a national leader in education, particularly 
in the field of character education. He 
served for some years as principal and di- 
rector of Practice Teaching, 
High School, Oakland. 

Born in Pennsylvania, he graduated from 
a Pennsylvania normal school and received 
his Master's Degree. He subsequently 
studied at Indiana State University, Stan- 
ford and University of California. Profes- 
sor Rugh was a member of many national 
educational organizations and served on the 
National Council, Young Men's Christian 
Association. He did much public speaking 
throughout California and nationally. 


University 





RADIO AT SCHOOL 


RADIO AS PART OF THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Theodore H. Odell, Teacher, Roosevelt Junior High School, Richmond, Contra Costa 
County 


Be vio was one of the hobbies 
of boys long before it became a piece 
of furniture in the living room. Mar- 
coni made his first great triumph by 


transmitting and receiving a signal 
across the Atlantic Ocean. The num- 
ber of young men who had studied 
and become proficient in radio com- 
munication before the World War 
was large and they were of great as- 
sistance to the American Army and 
Navy in that conflict. 

Today most homes have radios in them. 
Everyone has some slight knowledge of ra- 
dio, and the number of radio amateurs has 
grown until today there are over 47,000 
in the United States who have passed a 
federal examination as to their knowledge 
and proficiency in sending and receiving 
messages. “Bill” regularly communicates 
with unseen friends all over the United 
States by code or by voice over apparatus 
invariably assembled and made by himself. 
Communication with foreign countries is not 
at all uncommon. 

It is one of the finest hobbies that one 
can conceive. It fosters a knowledge of 
one’s fellow-man, as well as a very real 
knowledge of geography. The exchange 
of ideas usually includes the weather, topo- 
graphy, and activities, as well as the equip- 
ment used. The design and installation of 
directional equipment necessitates careful 
study of maps and globes. 

Recognizing that radio is a popular in- 
terest and a valuable form of leisure activ- 
ity, the question arises as to its possible 
use as a basis of vitalizing an interest in 
electricity. It can be divided into units 
of such size and nature as may readily be 
grasped by the adolescent boy or girl. No 
other activity has such a diversity of elec- 
trical principles or of a leading on value 
to future study as has radio. 

Radio can and in some schools has be- 
come a unit of instruction in both the 
shop and science classes. Simple one- and 
two-tube sets can be built that will function 
sufficiently well to thrill any constructor. 
These can be gradually expanded to greater 
complexity bringing forth new principles 
of electricity and greater opportunities to 
study, think, and become a student in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

Craft magazines have a wealth of in- 
formation and constructional directions that 
boys are already familiar with and capable 
of following. Catalogues of radio supplies 
are advertised in many magazines. Other 


literature on the subject is available at small 
cost. 


The actual material for construction can 
Coils and va- 
rious parts can be made in class. Boys 
often bring parts of old sets from home. A 
request for old radios through the school 
Radio dealers 
will often give obsolete sets to the school 
if they are assured that they will be dis- 
assembled. Thus projects may be con- 
structed which the boy or girl can take 
home. Another way to handle the situation 
is to construct standard units of assembly 
and wiring which, upon completion, can 
be checked back into the supply room for 
future use. 


be handled in many ways. 


will usually furnish several. 


The field is open to great expansion to 
the instructor and class of sufficient inter- 
est. The construction of public address 
equipment with its application to athletic 
competitions, school dances and social af- 
fairs is an incentive for more advanced 
work. The lure of the microphone leads 
to renewed interest in English and social 
sciences if dramatization is encouraged. To 
the instructor of ability and enthusiasm, 
radio will open a field of student interest 
which will vitalize much of the school 
program. 


John Muir, Seer of the Sierras 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Nature’s Nobleman 


John Monteverde, Grade A8, Age 11 Years, 
of John Muir Junior High School, 
Los Angeles* 


Wihru0os that roaming through the forest, 
Who's that wandering by the shore, 

Eager eyes on distant glaciers, 

Mind alive with nature’s lore? 


Who makes camp beneath the starlight, 
Who sleeps out beneath the moon, 
Who awakens with the dawning, 

Takes his ease at sunny noon? 


With his old gray, tweeded ulster, 
And his little Scottish cap, 

His good canine friend beside him, 
Guarding him from danger’s trap; 


Eyes afire with high adventure, 
Scientific mind alert, 

Active, agile, strong, and restless, 
Reading sign in leaf and dirt; 


Full of ardor, and inventive, 
Instincts of a poet, too, 
Scientific in his spirit, 
Simple-hearted, sincere, and true; 


Writes of beauty he discovered, 
In a style so pure and clear 
That all persons are delighted, 
Read his books year after year; 


Nature lover, wise and gentle, 
Steely muscle, brilliant mind— 
John Muir of the far horizons, 
Guide of beauty to mankind. 


* We shall be very happy to 
have you publish John Monte- 
verde’s poem in your splendid 
journal. John, who, by the way. 
is a very small boy, is quite 
thrilled to know that his poem 
will appear in print. He is a 
gifted little boy, very fine and 
earnest in his work. With re- 
newed appreciation, 
yours, Agnes E. Peterson, Prin- 
cipal. 


sincerely 


The American People, by 
William A. Hamm of New 
York City, a massive volume 
of over 1,000 pages, an ade- 
quate and scholarly narrative 
of the factual background of 
American history, on the sec- 
ondary school level, is pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and 
Company and is one of the 
Heath series on correlated so- 
cial studies. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


A PLAY PRESENTED BY FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN 


Alice D. Olson, Teacher, Fourth Grade, Montrose Elementary School, 
: Los Angeles County 


Scene 1—The home of Mrs. Brown and 
her three children—David, Bob, and Jean. 
Mrs. Brown is sitting alone reading as her 
three children enter. They are just coming 
home from school. They greet mother and 
lay their books on the table. 

David: Hello, Mom, here's a notice in- 
viting you to come to school tomorrow. Our 
class is giving a safety drill. I’m going to 
be in it, too. Can you come, Mom? 

Bob: Oh please come, Mom! Jerry's 
mother is coming, and so is Toamy’s. You 
couldn't come to our last program because 
you were sick. Please come this time, Mom. 
We want you to see our school. We're 
trying to see if we can get everyone inter- 
ested in safety and so prevent all accidents. 

Mother: All right, children. Sure, I'll 
come. (She reads the notice.) 

David: Oh boy! That's swell, Mom! 

Mother: I’m so glad that you're studying 
about safety. If I know that you are al- 
ways careful, I won't need to worry about 
you. I used to worry about you so much 
when you went to school. You used to be 
so careless about playing in the streets. 

Jean: We're careful now, Mother. You 
won't have to worry about us. We have 
learned how important it is to be careful. 
We can still have fun and be careful at 
the same time. We don't want to miss out 
on any of our good times because of a 
broken arm or leg or something even worse. 

David: Jerry wants Bob and me to come 
over and play ball. May we go, Mom? 

Mother: All right, boys, but don’t stay 
too late. Daddy is coming home early to- 
night. (Boys say goodbye and leave.) 

Jean: Do I have to practice on my violin 
any more today, Mother? I practiced a long 
time this morning. Mary wants me to come 
over. 

Mother: No, you won't need to practice 
now. You did so well this morning. You 
may wait and play for Daddy this evening. 
You may go over to Mary's, but don’t stay 
too late. 


Jean: All right, Mother. Mary has a 
new ping-pong set which she got for her 
birthday. She has it set up in her back 
yard, and she wants me to come over and 
play with her. Goodbye, Mother, I won't 
be late. 


(Mother goes on reading. She hears 
the sound of an ambulance. She puts down 
her book and at the same time her two 
boys come running into the house.) 

David: Mother, John was just hit by a 
big truck. He ran out in the street after 
the football he and Harry were playing 
with. A delivery truck came around the 
corner and couldn't stop in time as John 


jumped out in front of him. The ambu- 
lance has taken him to the hospital. I don’t 
know how badly he was hurt. 

Mother: Goodness, that’s terrible. I'm 
always so frightened when I see children 
playing in the street. I'll bet John’s mother 
is terribly worried. I'll have to run over to 
see her tonight. Maybe there will be some- 
thing that I can do to help her. I suppose 
John will have to be in bed for some time 
now if he was hit by a truck. 

Bob: We were always after him to come 
over to the playground with us. But he 
wouldn't listen to us—he would rather 
play on the sidewalk. I'll bet he has learned 
his lesson now, though. But he may be a 
cripple as a result of his lesson. I sure 
wish he had been playing with us tonight. 
Then he wouldn't have been hurt. 
him in school tomorrow. 
hurt too badly. 

David: We're going back to play again, 
Mother. The boys want to finish the game. 
We won't be long. 

Mother: All right, boys. Ill have to go 


and start dinner now. 


I'll miss 
I hope he isn’t 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 2. On the stage of the school 
auditorium. Safety posters are displayed by 
a group of children on the stage. One child 
enters and speaks— 

Speaker: Dear Mothers, fellow students, 
and guests—We are meeting here today 
to talk about safety to see whether or not we 
can't get more people interested in the pre- 
vention of accidents. The one aim and 
purpose of the Safety Committee of our 
school is to teach boys and girls to be care- 
ful all the time, everywhere. We have laws 
and we should obey them. Our traffic of- 
ficers have laws, too. We should respect 
these laws and help to enforce them. Nearly 
every accident is the result of carelessness. 
It is our duty as good Safety Committee- 


American Men of Science, a biographical 
directory, now appears in a 6th edition, 
superseding the 5th edition published 5 


years ago. For more than 30 years this 
standard reference book has been 
pensable to all scientific workers. 

The 6th edition contains about 28,000 
sketches: 1600 pages; size 714, by 10 inches: 
bound in buckram; edited by J. McKeen 
Cattell and Jaques Cattell; published by 
Science Press. Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 

Many California men and women of sci- 
ence are included in this great volume. 


indis- 
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men to help prevent them in every way we 
can. A group of children in our class will 
try to tell you what safety means to them. 

(Enter 11 children holding letters which 
spell SAFETY FIRST.) 


First child: 


S is for safety —all children take care. 

When crossing the street, you'd better be- 
ware. 

Go down to the corner, and look left and 
right 

To be sure that no automobiles are in sight. 


Second child: 


A is for an accident — some child who was 
late 

Tried to go cross the street without remov- 
ing his skates. 

He stumbled and fell o'er a stone in the 
street 

In the path of a car that he thought he 
could beat. 


Third child: 


F is for fun every child has each day 

When with bicycles, scooters, or wagons 
they play. 

If they play where it’s safe and are always 
alert 

They'll have much more fun and will never 
get hurt. 


Fourth child: 


E is for excitement when you're playing 
with toys. 

Don't forget to take care along with your 
joys. 

When you're no longer using them, put 
your toys away. 

Someone may stumble and be injured by 
your delay. 


Fifth child: 


T is for thoughtfulness for the safety of 
others. 

We'll try to help everyone and especially 
our mothers. 


Sixth child: 


Y is for young people who must be taught 
to look out. 

We must watch and protect them when 
danger’s about. 


Seventh child: 


F is for fire caused by some careless boy 
Who was playing with matches as if with 
a toy. 


Eighth child: 


I is for ignorance which some people show. 
They push and they shout wherever they 
go. 

























































































































































































































































































Ninth child: 


R is for running which we do every day 

To get back the balls which we've lost in 
our play. 

If we play where it’s safe and not in the 
street 

Every day will be happy — each hour com- 
plete. 


Tenth child: 


S is for stairs which we climb up with care. 
If you take one at a time accidents will be 
rare. 


Eleventh child: 


T is for trouble which may be prevented 
you know 

If you remember the words of our favorite 
motto: 

Safety First — Safety Last 

The more careful you are, the longer you'll 
last. 


All together: 


Each child says his own letter until 
Safety First is spelled out. Then all to- 
gether say — “Safety First, let's all make 
that our goal.” 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 3. Home of Mrs. Jones (the 
injured boy’s mother). She is busy cleaning 
up the house. John is to be brought home 
from the hospital. She finishes work and 
sits down to rest. A knock is heard at the 
door. She goes to answer it. 

Boy: Hello, Mrs. Jones. When will John 
be home? We boys will all be so glad to 
see him again. Bet it will seem good to 
him to be out of that hospital bed. We 
want to come over and see him as soon as 
he comes home. 

Mrs. Jones: I'm going after him as soon 
as I get ready. The doctor said he could 
leave any time after noon. 
that he’s coming home again. 

Boy: So are we, Mrs. Jones. Would 
it be all right if we came over to see him 
this afternoon? 

Mrs. Jones: Why, yes. It will be all 
tight for you to come over for a little while. 
I know John would love to have you come 
over. He has talked about you boys so 
often down at the hospital. He's been so 
lonesome. Of course he won't be able to 
go out and play for some time. He'll have 
to keep off his feet as much as possible for 
two weeks or more yet. He's been walking 
around on crutches a little bit but they tire 
him so much. I hope you boys will come 
in to see him often so that he won't get 
so discouraged. I'll have to get ready to go 
down to the hospital now. I'm so anxious 
to get him back. We'll be expecting you 
this afternoon. Goodbye. 


I'm so happy 


(Curtain) 





SCENE 4. Same as Scene 3. John is 
sitting in a chair, with a pillow behind his 
back. His leg is bandaged. He is talking 
to his mother. 

John: Gee, but I’m glad to be back home 
again, Mother. I missed you and Dad so 
much. Ill be so happy when I can run 
around on my leg again. 

Mother: So will we, dear. (Knock is 
heard at the door —three boys enter with 
books and games for John.) 

Boys: Hello, John. 

First boy: We're glad to see you back 
again. 

John: And am I glad to see you again. 
I sure have missed the fun we used to have 
together until I got careless and thought 
I didn’t have to remember the rules of 
safety first. You just better believe that 
when I get well I'm going to join your 
Safety Committee and play safe like you 
boys do. No more accidents or hospitals 
for me.— No thank you! And I hope 
many other children will learn a lesson as 
a result of my accident. 

First boy: We're so glad you're going to 
join our Safety Committee. 
eral new members now. 


Second boy: We brought you some books 
to read and some games to play until you 
can get around and play outside. We'll 
come over to see you often. 

John: Thank you so much, boys. That's 
very nice of you. I sure will appreciate 
some books and games when I'm in alone. 
I'll look forward to your visits. 

Third boy: What did they have to do 
to you at the hospital? Did it hurt? 

John: Oh the doctor and nurses were 
swell. They did everything they could to 
help me and keep me happy. But I was 
pretty badly injured when the car hit me. 
A couple of my ribs were cracked, my back 
was injured, and my leg was broken. I 
had to be in a cast and have my leg up in 
the air in a sling. 
fun. 


We have sev- 


I'll tell you it was no 


Third boy: Gee, I hope I never have an 
accident! 

Mother: Well boys, I think John will 
have to lie down and rest now. He'll have 
to take care of his back and legs for a 
little while yet. You can come back to- 
morrow and play games with him. Good- 
bye. 


John: Thanks again for the books and 


games. I'll be looking for you tomorrow. 
Goodbye. 

(Curtain) 

u + * 


Economic and Business Opportunities, 
by Beighey and Spanabel, a significant 
new secondary text in the economics of 
business, comprises 612 pages, illustrated, 
published by Winston. 
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Toast to Youth 


Anne K. Granlees, Principal, 


Bruella 
Elementary School, Bruella District, San 
Joaquin County* 


A TOAST to youth and its promise, 
Its challenge and sparkling eye, 

Its smile and its vast endeavor 

In the days that go swiftly by. 

The eager urge of its handclasp, 

The quick tap of its feet, 

To be up and away for the high-ways 
To meet whom they must meet. 


Full of their dreams and longings, 

Their heritage and right, 

Seeing no shadows behind them 

But marching into the light. 

Marching with brave fine measure, 

And singing as they go: 

Some with the wings of the Morning — 
Others measured and slow. 


We, of the vanguard leading, 
Warning of pitfalls deep — 
We, of the vanguard praying 
That they their Faith may keep. 
Giving of our rich fullness; 
God grant we are rich indeed, 
Giving of our rich fullness; 

To satisfy their need. 


And young we are with their vigor! 
Behold, we march in line, 

For we measure our step with their rhythm 
As their torches brightly shine. 

The far horizons beckon, 

We need no whip nor goad — 

For the glory of promise is with us 

Along Youth's royal road. 





* Written especially for the final meeting of 
combined teacher groups of San Joaquin County. 
These groups had worked together on the re- 
search work “Principal Guides to Child Devel- 
opment”, contributing the unit “Characteristies 
of Good Teaching.” 


Ed * * 


Practice in Pre-School Education, by 
Ruth Updegraff and a group of associates 
all of the Pre-School Laboratories, State 
University of Iowa, a large illustrated vol- 
ume of 430 pages, published by McGraw- 
Hill, is an excellent and authoritative 
monograph. 


Creative Ways for Children’s Programs. 
by Josephine Murray, director of music, ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, Santa 
Barbara, and Effie G. Bathurst, research as 
sociate and curriculum specialist, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, an illustrated 
volume of 400 pages, published by Silver 
Burdett, is an excellent, progressive manual 
of children’s entertainments old and new, 
featuring creative programs and materials. 
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Pillsbury Foundation 
School 


Giavys Evelyn Moorhead, widely 
known in California as an active C.T.A. 
worker and at one time member of C.T.A. 
Board of Directors, teacher in Angeles 
Mesa School, Los Angeles City Schools, 
is also director of the new Pillsbury Foun- 
dation School at Santa Barbara. 
Established in 1937, this school aims to 
develop musical understanding in young 
children and, by encouraging free musical 
expression, to discover the principles which 
govern children’s relationship to music. 
The school offers a well-balanced program 
of general education, based upon best 
modern educational practice and present- 
day knowledge of child development. 
This program includes continuous op- 
portunity for unregimented music-making, 
for hearing many kinds of music, and for 
receiving guidance and assistance from a 
teacher who is a composer and is there- 
fore, like the children, more concerned with 
creation than with reproduction. A lim- 


ited number of children is accepted each 
year, of age from 2 to 6 years, selected 
to make a well-balanced group. Donald 
Pond is musical director. 

This new school issues an attractive 
bulletin of information which may be ob- 
tained by addressing the school at 1611 
Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara. 


BS a a 


Los Angeles Teachers 


Dx Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools, presented the 
following news item in a recent issue of Los 
Angeles School Journal: 

There are 4,707 elementary and 5,144 high 
school teachers in the system at present. There 
were 499 requests for transfer received from 
elementary teachers and 323 requests received 
from high school teachers: 

Substitute teacher assignments made for the 
opening of schools: 189 long-time high school 
substitute teachers; 349 long-time elementary 
school substitute teachers; 138 day-to-day ele- 
mentary and high school substitute teachers. 

There are 380 new teachers (substitute or pro- 
bationary) employed this year, replacing teach- 
ers who had resigned or taken leaves of absence. 


GOOD THINKING 


ONE THOUGHT IN A LIFE-TIME 


Floyd J. Highfill, Principal, University Evening High School, Los Angeles 


a it were the duty of 
each individual to discover only one 
thought in a life-time to be given to 
his heirs and friends as an inheritance 
more valuable than a million dollars. 

What would your contribution be? 
What one thought, or idea, or prin- 
ciple of success, or philosophy of life 
would you choose as the most valuable 
gift you could possibly make to your 
beneficiaries? 

The idea that I would choose as my gift 
was stated by St. Paul as one of his many 
contributions 1900 years ago. He expressed 
a genuine philosophy of life in these words: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if 
there be any praise think on these things.” 

This is the most valuable gift one could 
receive because it is the law of life—the law 
of happiness—the law of success—the law 
of friendship—the law of usefulness. 

This gift is all “positive’—no negatives, 
no worry, no fear, no complaining, no retal- 
iation, no jealousy, no envy, no destructive 
thinking. 

Whenever we assimilate and practice this 


one principle of life, we begin to realize 
that thoughts are living things. 

Whether others like us or dislike us, 
whether their attitude is positive or negative 
toward us, depends more upon what we 
think than what we say in their presence. 
Positive thoughts are vitamines that build 
up while negative thoughts are microbes that 
tear down. 


One may be in perfect health and may 
eat a full meal of perfect food, but if de- 
structive thoughts surge through his mind in 
a rage of anger or jealousy, that good food 
may instantly become as a poison in his 
system. If negative thinking can produce 
such miraculous results in a few seconds, 
what marvelous results could be accom- 
plished over a period of a lifetime through 
one person consistently and continuously 
thinking positive constructive thoughts! 

Whenever we think thoughts of love, 
kindness, helpfulness, and friendliness, the 
same comes back to us as a certain reward. 
Our health, our happiness, and our success 
depend primarily upon our thinking. There- 
fore if I had only one idea to present as 
a gift to my family and friends, it would 


be this: 


“Thoughts are living things. Keep your 
thinking positive, cheerful, and construc: 
tive.” 


NSTON = 
FLASHES 


DRY FARMING in the classroom? 
You can demonstrate its basic prin- 
ciple with a few lumps of sugar and a 
little ink, by following the fascinating 
exercise given in COMMERCE AND INDUsS- 
TRY OF THE WORLD, one of our new 
“Units in Social Studies’ workbooks. 
These brand-new books contain many 
unique activities, problems, and exer- 
cises that emphasize the commercial and 
industrial aspects of geography. 


~L 
NOVEMBER is the birth month of 
five Presidents. 


“~ 
“DESPATCH is the soul of busi- 
ness.”” So Lord Chesterfield advised his 
son 200 years ago. To keep pace with 
the speed of modern business, up-to-date 
applications of this maxim are used 
throughout the many texts in the Win- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM. 


~~ 
EUCLID’S pupils probably worked 


out their geometry problems on a smooth 
surface of sand, spread on the floor. 


—_—_ 
ACCOMPANYING any basic 
text or in themselves, THE NEw Cur- 
RICULUM WoORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC, 
by Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and 
Merton, contain a complete presentation 
of every important step in arithmetic for 
Grades 2 to 8, arranged to correlate with 
the modern scientific grade placement of 
arithmetic topics. Their many out- 
standing features also include provision 
for testing and remedial work. 


—_— 

NEWS of Franklin’s achievement, the 
treaty of French alliance with the new 
United States, took over two months 
to reach our shores. 

3,000,000 unwritten words (on the 
basis of the old Chinese proverb) can 
be credited to the 3000 illustrations in 
the Winston SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, 
Advanced Edition. No wonder it has 
been hailed as the most valuable single 
reference book for schools ever published. 


~~ 
V. Q., or vocabulary quotient, may 
well be a standard in measuring one’s 
chance for success, since studies show 
that the size of a man’s vocabulary and 
of his salary are in direct ratio. 


WINSTON ie 


WINSTON BLDG oem, > (AU Me dea. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































Southern PDK 


EPSILON FIELD CHAPTER OF 
PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Emery Stoops, Member of Resolutions 
Committee; Teacher, Emerson Junior 
High School, Los Angeles 


§ cHooLMEN in Southern California 
have made Epsilon Field Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa at Los Angeles one of the 
strongest chapters in the United States. 

Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
meet the first Saturday evening of each 
month to grapple with important issues in 
Education. The deliberations and findings 
of these meetings are published in the form 
of a fraternity News Letter and sent to 
nearly a thousand of California’s outstand- 
ing educators. 

The outgrowth of one meeting last year 
was The School Board Member's Creed, 
an epitome of the written statements of 
representative school-board members and 
superintendents. The Creed has been pub- 
lished and made available to every super- 
intendent and board member in California 
as well as having been publicized among 
20,000 Phi Delta 
America. 


Kappans_ throughout 


Other achievements of the chapter last year 
under the direction of Dr. C. C. Trillingham and 
Dr. Jesse A. Bond, were two series of meetings 
upon juvenile delinquency and the in-service 
training of teachers. Dr. D. Welty Lefever 
headed a resolutions committee to crystalize and 
disseminate conclusions growing out of discus- 
sions. University professors, judges, teachers, 
students, administrators, and laymen contributed. 
The chapter also provided one program for the 
secondary principals convention. 


This year the chapter, headed by Dr. 
Jesse A. Bond, president, and Dr. Cecil D. 
Hardesty, vice-president, is again molding 
professional opinion in Southern California. 
The October meeting studied initiative 
measures for the November election under 
leadership of Carl Bowman, chairman of 
the enlarged resolutions committee. At the 
November meeting Dr. John A. Sexson 
outlined a program for the unification of 
objectives and _ activities of 
teacher-organizations. 


California 


Two series of meetings will follow: “After 
high school—- what?” and “Radio remaking 
America.”" The first series will attempt to har- 
monize the solutions of educators and industrial 
personnel directors concerning post school em- 
ployment. Experts in vocational guidance along 
with executives from such corporations as Doug- 
las, Goodyear, Paramount, or Southern Pacific 
will contribute to this series. 

The second series will attempt to unite edu- 
eators with radio officials in an attempt to de- 
termine the possibilities of radio in our modern 
social-economic-political era. Dr. Frederick P. 
Woeliner is assisting in the arrangement of this 
series. 

Following each meeting the resolutions com- 
mittee summarizes the combined thinking of the 
group. These summary analyses of current edu- 
cational problems are being published in local 
and national periodicals. 


The office of A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles 
County superintendent of schools, through 
its division of secondary education, is issu- 
ing a highly praiseworthy series of mimeo- 
graphed monographs. Among the many 
recent titles are,—Guide to Articles in 
Reader's Digest; Ratification of the Con- 
stitution; Guarding Business Against 
Frauds; Reading as the Center of a Lan- 
guage Program; Immigrant Contributions to 
American Life. The work is a WPA 
project. 


MeGuffey’s First Reader 


Front cover of this issue displays a 
typical page from the quaint and historic 
McGuffey’s New First Eclectic Reader: For 
Young Learners, by Wm. H. McGuffey, 
LL.D.; first copyrighted in 1857 by W. B. 
Smith; in 1885, copyrighted by Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., and subsequently pub- 
lished by American Book Company. 

Next to the Bible, the McGuffey Readers 
were the most widely used books among the 
American people throughout the great cen- 
tral area of United States. 


Sick Benefit Section of Oakland Teachers 
Association reports, for 1937 - 38, total ben- 
efits paid to teachers on account of absence 
due to illness were $2,169.25. Dues for one 
year are $5; benefits are $1.50 for each day 
of illness or 30% of the total investment 
of the year. 


Officers of the section are: Bertha P. 
Schenk, president; Ida Crawford, vice-presi- 
dent; Sarah Gowanlock, secretary; Elizabeth 
Marcus, treasurer; Calla Monlux. 


* uF % 


Williams of Indiana 


Cuartes O. WILLIAMS, secretary- 
treasurer, Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, manager and editor, The Indiana 
Teacher, with many years of successful 
teaching experience (14 of which were as 
county superintendent of schools), recently 
passed away. 


Mr. Williams became secretary of the 
Indiana association in 1917. He was presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund Board since 1925. In 1927 he 
was president, National Association of State 
Teachers Associations. Several years ago he 
was honored by the Indiana State Teachers 
Association by election as permanent life 
secretary. 

He occupied numerous important posi- 
tions in National Education Association, in- 
cluding membership in the National Coun- 
cil of Education and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 
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Voorhis Sehool fer Boys 


eB uuan A. McPhee, president, Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School, a technical in- 
stitute for agriculture and industry, San 
Luis Obispo, announces as a recent out- 
right gift, the Voorhis School for Boys, 
located in Los Angeles County between 
San Dimas and Covina. 

This school is located on a campus of 
149 acres of excellent fruit and crop land, 
including 25 acres of 8-year old citrus trees, 
5 acres of avocados, 3 acres of walnuts, 
and several acres of other types of fruit 
trees. 

The campus proper consists of an admin- 
istration building, classrooms, cottage dor- 
mitories, a cafeteria, shops, hospital, library, 
and chapel. In addition to this, there is 
a large swimming pool, an athletic field, 
and tennis courts. The campus has all 
paved roads and consists of 10 acres, beau- 
tifully landscaped in lawn and shrubbery. 
The school, as received by the California 
Polytechnic School, represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,000,000. 

Because of the superior opportunities of 
offering work of a horticultural nature, it 
has been decided to move the departments 
in agricultural inspection, fruit production, 
and crop production to the Voorhis Unit 
of the California Polytechnic School. 


co % * 


Dan H. White 


Be ecentry honored at a testimonial 
dinner in Vallejo was Dan H. White, for 
40 years Superintendent of Solano County 
Schools. Tennant C. McDaniel, county su- 
perintendent elect, and Elmer L. Cave, Val- 
lejo City Superintendent, had charge of the 
arrangements. 

Dan White first was elected in 1898, and 
held the local office continually by elective 
vote since. His first position was as a 
teacher near Petaluma, where he spent two 
and one-half years. He later went to Cor- 
delia as a teacher, where he remained ten 
years before being elected as county super- 
intendent. He received an honorary degree 
of bachelor of education in 1937, conferred 
upon him by San Francisco State College 
in respect for his long years of service in 
educational work. 

He is the second oldest county scool su- 
perintendent im years of service as an elec- 
tive officer in the state. 


% cd 


Northern California Council for Excep- 
tional Children has issued its 8th yearbook, 
reporting the conference held at Sonoma 
State Home. Mrs. Katharine Sutter, super- 
visor of schools and classes for physically- 
handicapped children, San Francisco, is 
secretary-treasurer of the Council. Mrs. 
Lillian Hill, chief, bureau of mental hygiene, 
State Department of Education, is president. 
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Elementary Principals 


Maude A. Rhodes, President, N.E.A. 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


As the Department of Elementary 
School Principals enters its 18th year, it is 
with great pleasure that I, as the newly- 
elected president, come to you with my 
greetings. 

To the many California principals of 
elementary schools and to superintendents 
of combined high and elementary schools 
who have never joined our organization 
we extend a most cordial and urgent invita- 
tion to cooperate in the work of furthering 
the cause of elementary education. 

There are many ways in which the de- 
partment can enrich your school life and 
assist you in reaching your goals: 

1. A yearbook: title for this year “Newer 
Practises in Reading in the 
School.” 

2. The National Elementary Principal, 
the official organ of the Department; five 
times a year giving: 


Elementary 


a. Short concise articles on topics of vital 
concern. 
. Advance information regarding meet- 
ings and programs of the department. 
c. Official reports of conventions. 
. Reviews of best books on elementary 
education. 
. Opportunity to attend a two weeks 
conference on elementary education. 
4. Information pertaining to subjects vi- 
tal to those interested in elementary educa- 
tion. 


oa. n.6 


Alma H. Austin, instructor, Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles, is author of 
The Romance of Candy, published by 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City. 

Robert Hill Lane, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Los Angeles, says, “This 
book is a delightful and exceedingly worth- 
while addition to the literature of man’s 
attempt to provide himself with food. Cer- 
tainly school children all over the world, 
and larger children too, will read it with 
profit and with pleasure.” 


* & 


William P. Cramsie, principal, Peter H. 
Burnett Junior High School, San Jose: 
president, Santa Clara County Child Wel- 
fare Section, Council of Social Agencies: 
ex officio member of Juvenile Court Board 
of Directors; and prominent in other im- 
portant civic and educational organizations, 
is also secretary of the Circulating Library 
Commission of San Jose and president, 
Santa Clara County Board of Education. 

In C.T.A. circles, Mr. Cramsie for many 
years has been an active worker. San Jose 
may well be proud of such a citizen. 


Miss Jewel Gardiner, librarian, Sacra- 
mento city schools professional library, past 
president, School Library Association of 
California, and former member, C.T.A. 
State Council of Education, has accepted 
appointment on a committee of ten in the 
United States to select winners of John 
Newbery medal and Caldecott medal for 
children’s literature. 

The Newbery medal is awarded annually 
for the outstanding juvenile book written 
and the Caldecott medal is given to the 
illustrator of the most distinguished picture- 
book for children. Miss Gardiner is recog 
nized for her work in building up the chil- 
dren’s library in Sacramento. 


Nuggets, the magazine of verse by chil- 
dren, edited by Mrs. Nina Willis Walter, 
teacher, Ascot Avenue School, Los Angeles, 
has successfully completed its first year. The 
editor wishes to thank those friends who 
have helped to make its continued existence 
possible. The magazine provides an outlet 
for the creative work of children in the 
field of poetry, and stimulates an interest in 
the creation of poetry by children. Original, 
unpublished poems by children under 16 
years of age are solicited. Send contribu- 
tions and subscriptions ($1 a year) to Mrs. 
Walter at 709 North Monterey Street, Al- 
hambra. 


Skylines 


S xyiines titled the pageant presented 
by students of New York City in honor 
of the educators attending the N.E.A. 
summer meeting there. Laidlaw Brothers, 
in response to popular request, printed the 
pageant in an attractively colored and 
bound booklet for distribution to those who 
saw the pageant in New York, and to those 
who are looking for an excellent dramatic 
work with a purpose. 

Each high school in New York City was 
responsible for one act of the pageant, so 
that the whole represented an ideal commu- 
nity cooperative effort of great beauty, color 
and imagery. Over 12,000 educators from all 
over the United States were delighted at 
the three performances given in honor of 
the visiting teachers. 

Laidlaw Brothers are to be congratulated 
on this book. Copies may be obtained 
from Laidlaw Brothers, 770 Mission Street, 
San Francisco. 


* * of 


The Curtain Rises, a collection of non- 
royalty plays, with complete production 
notes on staging, directing, and acting, de- 
signed especially for high school and ama- 
teur dramatic groups, by Robert and Lillian 
Masters of Indiana State Teachers College, 
is a useful volume of 380 pages recently 


published by D. C. Heath and Company. 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 


Personal and 


Business 


RECORD- 


KEEPING 


A stimulating new introductory text which successfully integrates 
the social and vocational aspects of bookkeeping. Emphasis is placed 
on the practical value of record-keeping to the student, irrespective 
of his future vocation. The book is organized in units, with a 
profusion of exercises and three short practice sets. Illustrated with 
photographs and business forms in color. $1.72, subject to discount. 
Supplementary material includes Blank Books, Business Papers, and 
Timesaver. Objective Tests, Teacher’s Manual, and Teacher’s Key 
available. Descriptive circular No. 521 will be sent upon request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco 





SOCIAL DANCING 


SOCIAL DANCING INSTRUCTION 


IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Naomi Russell, Girls Physical Education Department, Marina Junior High School, 
San Francisco 


Ban forty-minute periods a week 
have been programmed for guidance 
at Marina Junior High School since it 
opened two years ago. 

instruction here is not 
limited to helping guide the student in 
a wise choice of subjects for training 


Guidance 


in his problematical occupation as an 
adult. 
himself to his social life, both present 


It is also to help him adapt 


and future. 


Children do not know what jobs 
they will have, but everyone is sure 
of entering into two phases of life— 
community and home. 

It is customary at Marina for each class 
These 
dances are given in the gymnasium during 
the last period of the day. The first dances 


to have several dances each year. 


in the new school were far from success- 
ful since only about a fifth of a group of 
1400 children danced or seemed to know 
how to dance. 


The girls physical education department 
offered to remedy this by teaching social 
dancing to the pupils. Accordingly two 
homeroom classes at a time were scheduled 
for social dancing instruction during the 
regular guidance period. This program con- 
tinued throughout the entire year and the 
results were quite noticeable. 


The past two terms the social dancing 
instructién as part of the guidance program 
has been confined to the entering low 
seven classes. This allows time for each 
child to have four lessons with his home- 
The method of teaching the 
social dancing is very simple. 


room class. 
Each class 
teacher is responsible for lining up her class 


in couples according to height, the boy 
standing on the girl’s left. The teacher con- 
ducts the class to the gymnasium where the 
pupils form a circle, boys on the inside. 
Pupils who have had the dancing before 
demonstrate the correct positions and steps. 
The boy assistants help the boys who are 
having difficulty with the steps and the girl 
assistants do the same for the girls. 

We have found the most satisfactory pro- 
gression to be the teaching of; first — open, 
then closed position, followed by the one- 
step in open position, then in closed posi- 
tion. The two-step in both positions is 
taught next. Following the two-step, va- 
rious combinations of one-step and two- 
step, that is, the fox-trot, are taught. 

The improvement in the school dances 
has been most gratifying. Practically all the 
pupils now dance and enjoy it. The home- 
room cooperation has been so splendid that 
it is possible to teach special dances to the 
girls in gymnasium classes and then have 
the girls teach these dances to the boys 
during homeroom periods. Both the Vir- 
ginia reel and Irish jig were taught by this 
method. 

The social dancing instruction in the 
guidance period has produced gratifying 
and tangible results. The student who has 
learned to dance has not only acquired a 
form of social recreation but has also ac- 
quired a certain amount of confidence and 
poise which will be of value in any social 
situation. 


J. W. McGinnis of Santa Paula, Ventura 
County, retired this year after many years 
of successful educational work. He came 
to California in 1911 as head of the in- 


dustrial arts in the new high school at 
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Fillmore, Ventura County. Next year he 
became superintendent of the Santa Paula 
elementary schools and served until the 
world war. 


Mr. McGinnis went to France and served 
in the National War Work Council and 
later in the Army Educational Corps. On 
returning home he was made student-secre- 
taty for men at the University of Southern 
California for four years, and in 1923 he 
became district superintendent of Briggs- 
Olivelands schools where he served for 15 
years until his retirement. 


N. P. Nielson, formerly professor of hy- 
giene and physical education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, elected president of American As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the Atlanta convention of the 
organization last spring, took up his duties 
on September 1 as executive secretary of 
the new group which has recently become 
a department of N.E.A. The new depart- 
ment has offices at N.E.A. headquarters in 
Washington. 


Dr. Neilson gave up the presidency of 
the department to assume the duties of the 
secretaryship. His mantle fell upon Dr. 
Frederick W. Cozens, director of physical 
education, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


The new Alhambra High School is 
named Mark Keppel High School, in honor 
of the late Los Angeles County Superin- 
tent of Schools. Mark Keppel, a leading 
schoolman of the Western states, as presi- 
dent of California Teachers Association, was 
largely responsible for gaining liberal finan- 
cial support of schools. He made the office 
of county superintendent of schools one 
of the most important in the state. 


Mr. Keppel’s sister, Jessie, is assistant 
principal, Marengo School, Alhambra. 


Children in a California junior high school learn social dancing: A scene at Marina Junior High School 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
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PHILOSOPHIES UNDERLYING CURRICULUM CHANGES 


Lewis W. Clark, Beverly Hills High School 


Attnoucu curriculum patterns ap- 
pear to be as varied as there are administra- 
tors who direct them, a close analysis of 
their salient features indicates an adherence 
to one of two basic points-of-view: 

1. That materials and activities of courses 
shou!d be planned in advance of their use, or 

2. That materials and activities should evolve 
as “curiosity urges’’ and needs of children arise 


concerning their physical and social environ- 
ment, 


The first point of view is essentially a 
Subject-Centered curriculum that emphasizes 
the mastery of certain bodies of information, 
while the second is Psycho-Biological in that 
it begins with the psychological and physical 
needs of the child and then plans materials 
and activities to meet these needs. 

Curriculum workers using the Subject- 
Centered curriculum approach have devel- 
oped patterns of materials and activities 
which are: 

1. The Traditional Academic subject curricu- 
lum that offers practical or liberal arts courses, 


or 


2. The more recent “Social Functions’’ cur- 


riculum that encourages the development of 
units which consider the “Basic Needs of Man- 
kind Under Varying Conditions of Time and 
Place”’. 


Curriculum workers believing that ma- 
terials and activities should not be planned 
in advance but should evolve as curiosity 
urges and more immediate needs of chil- 
dren arise do not favor a planned sequence. 
Here each successive learning situation is 
developed as analysis is made of the phy- 
sical and social development. of the individ- 
ual and certain needs are determined. Such 
needs may be physical, lack of understand- 
ing, or a curiosity dissatisfaction. 

In the traditional academic subject-cur- 
riculum the scope is made up of subject or 
department areas such as “English”, “sci- 
ence’, “mathematics’,, etc. Each subject or 
department area in turn is broken up into 
“courses”. Such courses are arranged in 


sequence according to two basic principles: 
1. Logical or chronological order, and 
2. By expanding areas (Geographic or in or- 
der of difficulty). These courses are usually 
arranged in a “spiral’’ sequence; for example: 
American history appearing in Grades 5, 8, 
and 11. 


The general organization and methods of 
instruction used in the traditional academic 
type curriculum are much the same in the 
various courses. Their sequence is arranged 
according to chronological events (as in his- 
tory), logical order (as in civics), increas- 
ing difficulty (as in mathematics), and ex- 
panding geographic areas (as in geography 
or “regional” literature). 

In the past the academic type curriculum 
was offered in practically all levels of the 
public school system; at present it is being 


discarded in the elementary school and at- 
tempts are being made to eliminate or mod- 
ify it in the lower levels of the secondary 
school. Informality in course organization 
and instructional techniques are the signi- 
ficant trends of the junior high school 


curriculum. 

In the social functions curriculum the 
scope is made up of a broad core or basic 
course which is interrelated with other areas 
of activity such as those included in the fine 
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and practical arts fields. This basic course 
has as its scope the “basic social functions” 
of mankind. The selection of these “func- 
tions” is usually made by listing the basic 
needs of mankind under varying conditions 
of time and place such as securing food, pro- 
viding shelter, recreation, aesthetic expres 
sions, etc. 

Although the advocates of the social 
functions curriculum strongly deny that 
theirs is essentially a “subject” curriculum, 
the fact remains that their sequence is made 
up of “Centers of Attention” which infer 
that certain problems or areas of subject- 
matter are to be considered on certain grade 
levels. 

On the lower grade levels these centers 

(Please turn to Page 34) 








For Advanced Shorthand-- 
Take Your Choice! 


These three outstanding texts bring the 
development of advanced shorthand 


materials to a point never before reached 


in the history of shorthand. All are recent 
books of the highest standard and employ 


the latest methods. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING, NEW, REVISED EDITION. By John Robert Gregg. 
For the rapid development of advanced shorthand speed by means of a well- 
balanced program of reading, writing, and theory review of shorthand. Includes 


transcription training. Divided into 40-minute assignments. 


List Price, $1.20 


SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORTHAND. By Leslie and Zoubek. Eighty 40- 
minute assignments of material for advanced shorthand classes. An all-shorthand 
text that emphasizes transcription and writing speed. Shorthand plates written 


by three certified shorthand reporters. 


List Price, $1.50 


GREGG DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION. By Renshaw and Leslie. A 
systematic program for the development of transcription skill and writing speed 
in the advanced shorthand class. Written by authors who are experienced in 


teaching and in office work. 


List Price, $1.50 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London 


Sydney 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


Gertrude G. Howard, Crozier School, Inglewood; President 


histiaiice in the Elementary 
School—10th yearbook of California 
Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, produced under editorship of 
Sarah L. Young of Oakland, came 
from the press in May, 1938. 

It was dedicated to Dr. Aymer J. 
Hamilton of Chico, founder and first 
president of the organization, and in 
the words of Harry L. Buckalew of 
Fresno, junior past president, marks “a 
decade of service to the principals of 
California.” 


With respect to yearbooks the service 
is by no means limited to California; re- 
quests for the 1935 and 1936 books con- 
tinue to come in although the supply has 
long been exhausted. Each year there has 
been a substantial increase in the number 
printed, with the result that copies of the 
1937 book (“Current Curricular Trends”, 
edited by Adin Henderson, Sacramento) 
as well as the 1938 one are still available 
in limited numbers. 


Editors have given preference to articles 
and research studies by groups of princi- 
pals rather than by individuals, thereby 
helping to further two of the avowed pur- 
poses of the association, namely, to pub- 
lish research work in elementary education, 
and to publish a yearbook containing the 
best research contributions. 


Another purpose, promoting higher 
standards of training for elementary educa- 
tors, was furthered when in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education 
a rather comprehensive study of the status 
of the elementary school principal in Cali- 
fornia was made, published, and distributed 
to all the elementary schools of the state. 
In many places, under the leadership of 
our association, this study was used as a 
basis for planning a long range program 
of advancement in professional training. 


A third purpose set forth in our con- 
stitution—furthering legislation for the best 
interests of elementary schools—is devel- 
oped through legislation committees in 
each of the sections, working with a state 
now headed by William J. 
Burkhard of Sacramento. The policy of 
the association is that it shall not seek to 
have a separate legislative program of its 
own, but shall at all times work with and 
through California Teachers Association. 

To give additional impetus to profes- 
sional study Dr. Burton E. Davis of Los 
Angeles, chairman of a state-wide commit- 
tee, is assisting in the 


committee 


organization of 


study-groups and is securing consultants for 
them on such problems as, “How shall the 
principal prepare to assume greater super- 
visory responsibility”; “the current social 
scene and its meaning for learning exper- 
iences for elementary children”; “youth 
problems”; “conservation education”; “what 
type building and equipment is needed for 
modern elementary education?” 


Some of these studies will be published 
in the 1939 yearbook (The elementary 
principal as supervisor in the modern 
school, under editorship of Florence Mount 
of Glendale) and in the 1940 yearbook, on 
school buildings and equipment, to be 
edited by Ray Dean of Sacramento. Some 
also will form bases for conference groups 
at the association convention to be held in 
Oakland March 31—April 2, 1939. 


It is the function of the state association 
to act as a coordinating agency for its six 
sections which are organized in the same 
geographic divisions as is California Teach- 
ers Association, with their chief officers for 
1938-39 as follows: 

Bay Section—Lawrence Curtis, Box 397, Santa 
Clara. 


Central Section—Gerald Jacobus, 
School, Hanford. 

Central Coast Section—Vesta Vail, 
Hill School, Santa Cruz. 

Northern Section—Ethel 
4630, Sacramento. 

North Coast Section—Leo Sanders, Covelo. 


Southern Section—Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, 
Chino. 


Lincoln 
Mission 
Baker, 


Rt. 4, Box 


Most sections have four or more meetings 
per year in addition to the meetings of 


Gertrude G. Howard 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


large numbers of local and county groups 
throughout the state. At least one section 
meeting each year is held in cooperation 
with the state department of education 
and is always very inspirational, practical, 
and largely attended. For these meetings as 
well as for constant help, support and fine 
leadership the elementary school principals 
of California feel deep gratitude to Helen 
Heffernan, their chief; Mrs. Gladys Potter. 
her assistant; Dr. Vierling Kersey, past, and 
Dr. Walter Dexter, present Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

State association meetings at present 
consist of two annual meetings: an execu- 
tive board meeting held in Fresno in the 
fall and a council meeting held the Satur- 
day before good Friday, alternating be- 


-tween cities of northern and southern Cali- 


fornia. For two years, upon call of the 
president, the spring council meeting has 
been extended to a two-day conference, and 
for 1939 plans have been approved for a 
three-day meeting with the idea of pro- 
viding in the future for an annual con- 


vention of the association. 


At the executive board meeting held in 
Fresno on September 24, Lyrel Bullard and 
Fred Zimmerman were named conventior 
co-chairmen to work with the principals of 
Bay Section and Oakland on arrangements 
Contact has been made with President 
Badura of the Secondary Principals Asso- 
ciation, and at least one joint meeting with 
this group, whose annual convention wil! 
be held in San Francisco on the days im- 
mediately following the elementary confer- 
ence in Oakland, is anticipated. 

Mrs. Betty Finley, Inghewood, is edito- 
of The School Principal—news-bulletin o! 


the association: at least 5 issues are plannec 
for the year. 


Dues of $2 per year include the year- 


book and news bulletin. There are two 
types of membership. Active membership 
is available to all principals, vice-principals. 
district superintendents or assistant super- 
intendents having supervision over elemen- 
tary schools exclusively. Associate mem- 
bership is open to all persons interested ir 
the promotion of elementary education and 
carries with it the privilege of attendance 
at meetings, and participation in discussion, 
but does not permit voting or holding 
office. 


Association officers 
1938-39 are as follows: 


President: Mrs. Gertrude G, Howard, Crozier 
School, Inglewood. 


Vice-president and Membership chairman: 
Fred Zimmerman, Stonehurst School, Oakland 


Secretary: J. David Laird, Washington 
School, Bakersfield. 


Treasurer: Leonard G. Hummel, Palos Verdes 


Estates. 


Directors: Harry L. Buckalew, Jr., Past- 
president, Jefferson School, Fresno; Lyrel Bu!- 
lard, Maxwell School, Maxwell; Herbert Kohne:. 
1270 First Street, Monterey; Mrs. Myrtle Eglin. 
Calpella. 


and directors for 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


CONVENTION 


Cauirornia county, city, and district 
superintendents of schools met under aus 
pices State Department of Education, Oc- 
tober 6-8, Hotel Huntington, Pasadena. The 
excellently-arranged program was of out- 
standing merit and usefulness. 


General sessions were effectively addressed 
by Dr. John A. Sexson; Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares of California Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Dr. Earl E. Harper, State University 
of Iowa; and Dr. E. A. Lee, Director, Na- 
tional Occupations Conference. 


A notable breakfast session, led by Sam 
H. Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Mary Stewart, Superintend- 
ent of Indian Education for California, con- 
sidered problems of Indian education. 


Distinctive luncheon meetings were held 
by Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta and 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Forrest V. Routt of Martinez was chair- 
man of the enthusiastic College Dinner at 
which Dr. Sexson was admirable toastmaster 
and which was followed by reception and 
dance. 

Section meetings covered education: ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational, adult, spe- 


cial; schoolhouse planning; certification; 
youth program; and the changing curricu- 
lum. 


Ira C. Landis of Riverside, president, As- 
sociation of California Public School Super- 
intendents, presided at the business meeting 
Saturday morning, which concluded the 
conference. 


Wide Participation 


Among those who participated as presiding 
officers and speakers were: Percy R. Davis, 
Santa Monica; Jesse A. Bond, Los Angeles; 
W. W. Kemp, Berkeley; Mabel Rice, Whittier ; 
Mrs. Malbone Graham, American Association 
of University Women; C, Burton Thrall, San 
Bernardino County; Will E. Wiley, Whittier; 
J. Russell Croad, Monterey; Nicholas Ricciardi, 
San Bernardino; Merton E. Hill, Berkeley; A. 
J. Cloud, San Francisco; Arthur Gould, Los 
Angeles; Hiram W. Edwards, Los Angeles; L. 
A. Williams, Berkeley; George J. Badura, For- 
tuna; E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland; B. O. Wilson, 
Contra Costa County; Ray W. Adkinson, Orange 
County; Walter T. Helms, Richmond; Roy W. 
Cloud, California Teachers Association ; Jerome 
O. Cross, Santa Rosa; Alfred Christensen, 
Lindsay; Ernest J. Kump, Jr., Fresno; J. R. 
Overturf, Palo Alto; Frank A. Hansen, Los 
Angeles; Ardella Tibby, Compton; George H. 
Bell, La Verne; Anne deG. Treadwell, National 
Youth Administration; Claude Owen, Los An- 
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geles; D. E. Weidman, Civilian Conservation 
Corps; Will C. Crawford, San Diego; E. Man- 
fred Evans, Los Angeles; A. B. Campbell, 
Berkeley; Bert M, Carner, Santa Ynez; Floyd 
Smith Hayden, Azusa; Vierling Kersey, Los 
Angeles; Pansy Jewett Abbott, San Mateo 
County; George H. Geyer, Westwood; Lorraine 
Sherer, Los Angeles County; Jesse M. Hawley, 
Fillmore; Leo Baisden, Sacramento; Charles L. 
Broadwater, E] Segundo; Homer Cornick, Davis; 
Frank M. Gulick, Glendale; Irving R. Melbo, 
Alameda; Earl Thompson, Claremont; B. F. 
Enyeart, Burbank. 

State Department representatives included: 
Helen Heffernan, Aubrey A, Douglass, Frank 
B. Lindsay, Walter E. Morgan, Charles Bursch, 
Evelyn A. Clement, Julian A. McPhee, Ira W. 
Kibby, Willis M, Kenealy, Maude I. Murchie, 
J. C. Beswick, H. D. Hicker, Mabel F. Gifford, 
Lillian B. Hill, ‘Elwood A. Stevenson, Richard 
S. French. 


Local committee on arrangements was headed 
by George E. Merideth, deputy superintendent, 
Pasadena City Schools. 

Executive committee of Association of Cali- 
fornia Public School Superintendents comprises: 
president, Ira C. Landis, Riverside; vice-presi- 
dent, Pansy Jewett Abbott, San Mateo County; 
secretary, William G. Paden, Alameda; treas- 
urer, R. B, Walter, San Gabriel. 

Committee chairmen reporting were: legisla- 
tive, Walter Helms; resolutions, Percy R. Davis; 
nominating, F, A. Henderson. 

Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, in whose charge 
was the entire convention, spoke on sev- 
eral occasions and received enthusiastic sup- 
port. The superintendents pledged him 
their hearty cooperation. 
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CRYSTALBOARD 


Autumn Orange, National Red, Tobacco Brown, Empire 
Blue, Cloud Gray, Golf Green, Ebony Black, Royal Blue, 


Canary Yellow, Rosebud Pink. 


GAYLORD BROS., Ine. 


Established 1896 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Ten New, Vivid Colors in Strong, Durable 
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binders. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


GAYLORD 
Pamphlet Binders 


Now you can have bright, cheery 
colors as well as strength and per- 
manency in your pamphlet binders. © 
Gaylords have brought out ten strik- 
ing colors in an exclusive Crystal- 
board cover pattern. The new binders cost 
no more than regular Gaylord Photomount 


Gaylord pamphlet binders are not only a 
strong and attractive, but are extremely - 
easy to use. You merely moisten gummed 
strip sewn into binder, insert pamphlet and 
press strip edges together. All binders made 
on order in any sizes desired. 
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BRIEF ANALYSIS OF CURRICULUM PHILOSOPHIES 


IN GENERAL CURRICULUM PLANS EVOLVE FROM CERTAIN BaSIC POINTS OF VIEW REGARDING THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF EOUCATION ANO BELIEFS CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE LEARNER AND THE LEARNING PROCESS. 

THis CHART INDICATES THE BROAD Divisions OR PoInTS OF View IN THIS Respect aS THEY Are 

APPLIED TO VARIOUS TYPES OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION. BASICALLY, CURRICULUM PLANS 
OLLOW ONE OF THE FOLLOWING PHILOSOPHIES: 


Sequence 
How The 
Scope & 
Sequence 
Is 
Determined 


increasing Difficulty, and by 


gaa Areas 


Type of 
Orgonizo- Fei: 
tion 
Schools 
Utilizing 
Eadch Type 


SPIRAL. ‘SEQUENCE: 


ESEPEW ELCGNDIRT GENE 
Bee CE one ve ve Rely 


(Continued from Page 31) 


of attention are usually well-adapted to the 
physical and mental needs of children of a 
corresponding age; but on the upper grade 
levels these centers are seldom selected as 
a result of a study of child needs for these 
grade levels. They invariably reflect a “sub- 
ject’-minded organization that selects a cer- 
tain center because it logically follows what 
has gone before, precedes what will come 
after it, and is a logical part of the attempt 
to interpret a certain phase of our changing 
social order to the child. 


Beyond the first few grades curriculum 
workers begin to lose sight of their well- 
meant attempt to build a curriculum suited 
to child needs and begin writing into it 
what they are convinced “is good for the 
child to know about his changing social 
environment”. 


An social 
functions plans reveals direct statements 
which specify “the various types of ma- 
terials to read, the songs to sing, the games 
to play, the poems to know, and many other 
items”. Such a statement is certainly as 
near a definition of a subject to be studied 


examination of numerous 


1 Curriculum Materials, Upper Grade Levels. 
Santa Barbara County Schools 1937, p. 15. 


CHRONOLOGICAL, LOGICAL, 


Expanding Geographic Areas, 


OTIME 16 comes 


SEQuence 


CENTERS of ATTENTION 
ore Usually Based Upon 
Expanding Geographic Areas 


"50 sic Needs 
Mankind 


. " 
> CHOOL ond ELEMENTARY | GRADES: 5 
<q By Grade Levels, The Acceptance of These Philosophies Has Been in This Direction 


as can be found in any traditional subject 
course, such as The Story of Mankind or 
The Story of Our Country, where good 
teachers usually lay out only the broad units 
or themes of the course and leave the de- 
tails of unit material and activity to pupil- 
teacher planning as the unit and course pro- 
gresses. 


The sequence of the social functions cur- 
riculum differs from that of the subject- 
centered curriculum in certain definite re- 
spects. It invariably begins in the lower 
grades with the home and expands into the 
community, state, nation, and world in its 
implications in successive grades. This is 
done in a_ single, expanding sequence 
whereas the sequence of the subject-centered 
curriculum is repeated several times. It also 
tends to transcend traditional subject areas 
such as English, social studies, and the fine 
arts for problem materials and unifies them 
into a single “core” or “basic course” re- 
quired of all students. 

The Social Functions type of curriculum 
organization has found ready acceptance by 
many curriculum workers of the elementary 
school level. In some instances it has been 
accepted by those directing the curriculum 
plans of the lower levels of the secondary 
school, (grades 7, 8, and 9). It is with 
quite some reluctance and misgivings that 


and/or increasing Difficulty. 


Begins With an Analysis of the Physical 
and Social Development of the individual 
Experience Activities Are Then Provided 
Which Will Encourage the Moximum 
Development of Each Individual. \t is 
More Concerned With the Social 
Adjustment of the Individual Than 
With the Accumulation of Facts 
About the Past. 


SEQUENCE 


NO PLANNED SEQUENCE. 
Made Up of Problems That Pro- 
vide Answers to the Curiosity 
Urges of Children Concerning 
Their Physical and Social 
Environment. 


ocial Adjustmen 
Activities 


it is being given a trial in the upper levels 
of the secondary school. Very likely the 
difficulty curriculum workers are finding in 
getting secondary school people to accept 
the social functions plan is due to such fac- 
tors as: 

1. Unwillingness to depart from traditional 
practice, 

2. Presence of a different philosophy of the 
educative process, or 


3. The possibility that the social functions 
plan may be suitable for use in the lower 
grades but is totally unsuited for use in the 
upper grades even if the first objection could 
be overcome and the second one did not exist. 


Curricutum-PLANNERS who _be- 
lieve that materials and activities should 
evolve as “curiosity urges” and needs of 
children arise concerning their physical and 
social environment are numerous in theory 
but few in practice. For want of a better 
term which describes the curriculum that 
is based upon the determinations as to the 
mental and physical equipment of individ- 
uals before suggesting activities for class- 
room activities, the term “Psycho-Biological”™ 
is suggested by the author. Here the curri- 
culum-planner has few if any preconceived 
notions as to any certain set of problems, 
body of content material, text to follow. 
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etc. His approach to the class and its in- 
dividuals is made in a diagnostic rather than 
an instructive frame of mind. 

Effort is first made to determine the 
mental, physical, and social maturation of 
the individuals of the group. On the basis 
of all such information as can be secured 
and considered reliable the teacher attempts 
to analyze the individual needs of the group 
and then, following as nearly as possible 
the natural interest leads suggested by the 
children, encourages and directs those ac- 
tivities which will provide the maximum 
development of the physical, mental, and 
social equipment of each child in the group. 

The “scope” of such a curriculum is 
largely determined by the needs of the in- 
dividual, such as: the improvement of his 
reading rate and comprehension, oral ex- 
pression, physical coordination and well-be- 
ing, social adjustment in pupil-pupil rela- 
tionships, understanding and economical use 
of number concepts, appreciations of good 
quality in art and music, opportunity for 
the development of self-expressive and cre- 
ative activities in the language and fine arts, 
etc., etc. 

The “sequence” of the psycho-biologically 
determined curriculum is based largely upon 
the findings of the scope that indicate the 
maturity of the individual. No definite set 
of problems, area of subject-matter, or text- 
books can be selected in advance, as the 
whole curriculum depends upon the deter- 
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182 SECOND STREET 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Heath’s Correlated Social 


Fair, courageous, impartial—maintaining a realistic, 
unemotional attitude toward the nation’s unsolved 
problems. Will help teachers to develop in boys 
and girls a critical attitude and a healthy curiosity, 
a desire to know, to understand, and to experiment. 


Emphasis on economic backgrounds of political pre! 
problems, on recent events, on the Federal Govern- 
ment and its functions, on the colonial period. 


Over one hundred artistic, original drawings by 
David and Lolita Granahan. Complete teaching and 
learning helps, including differentiation of thought 
and research materials for average and better 


mination of the mental, physical, and so- 
cial equipment of the individuals of a class 
and then encouraging and directing them 
in such “experience activities” as will pro- 
vide maximum opportunity for their con- 
tinued development. Under such a phil- 
osophy it is self-evident that no “planned” 
sequence could possibly be set up in ad- 
vance; the teacher must be aware of the 
“needs” of each child before experiences 
can be suggested to satisfy those needs. 
This type of curriculum organization has 
found most ready acceptance in the pre- 
school and lower grades of the elementary 
school. 


BR ecarpiess of educational phil- 
osophy, curriculum workers are fairly well 
agreed on one basic point—that there is 
great need for an adjustment of educative 
materials and experiences that will give 
greater consideration to the ‘maturation 
characteristics of children and their individ- 
ual needs and less to the accumulation of 
logically organized bodies of subject matter 
which they consider “is good for the child 
to know”’. 


* * * 


Friendly Dogs, by Schawe, 176 pages, 
illustrated, published by the World Book 
Company, comprises 16 delightful true 
stories for children. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS OF HISTORY! We have met your needs with 

two new United States history texts for eleventh or twelfth grade: 
(1) fer college preparatory students 

(2) for non-college preparatory students 


(2) F. M. and V. K. LAWSON'S 


OUR AMERICA: TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY 


A new, fresh approach to the history of our coun- 
try and its world relationships. Expertly fused with 
sociology, economics, and civics. 

Skillfully simplified to meet the average young 
American where he is, reveal to him his immediate 
——- and by easy steps to expand his com- 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


eal illustrative equipment, including vivid 
drawings by Charles Child, and a unique 32-page 
photographic supplement. 


Vocabulary carefully built up as the student pro- 
gresses. Full teaching equipment, including well- 
—s. inviting activities and pertinently functional 
Ps. 





Red Cross in College 


How does the Red Cross affect the 
colleges and universities of America? That 
question is pertinent in view of the forthcom- 
ing Annual Roll Call which, as in the past, 
will be held from Armistic Day to Thanks- 
giving. Stated succinctly, in colleges and 
universities throughout the country the Red 
Cross is making it possible for students to 
enjoy life more thoroughly and is also 
equipping them for their future tasks. 

Followers of all sports, and especially 
those which take their devotees away from 
centers of population such as skiing, moun- 
taineering, hiking and camping, have found 
First Aid invaluable in making their pleas- 
ure safer. 

Students of forestry, engineering and 
other industrial subjects have recognized 
that a knowledge of First Aid is almost 
indispensable to the efficient performance 
of their tasks in later life. 

In another field, that of Life Saving, and 
general Water Safety, the Red Cross is 
playing an important part. National head- 


quarters and chapters in centers where edu- 
cational institutions are located cooperate 
with those institutions having swimming 
facilities by providing instruction in the 
latest methods of saving persons in danger 
of drowning and reviving those apparently 
drowned. 
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Sehool Seeretaries 


Fourtn annual meeting was held in 
conjunction with Summer N.E.A. Conven- 
tion in New York City, with about 300 sec- 
retaries attending. There is at present a 
total membership of over 1,600. As a rec- 
ognition of the value of this organization 
President Louise Henderson has been in- 
vited to address Los Angeles County Insti- 
tute on November 18. 

Mrs. Mina Burnett, member, executive 
committee, is arranging the meeting of the 
southern secretaries in Dallas, Texas, No 
vember 25-26. The 1939 meeting will be 
held in San Francisco in connection with 
N.E.A. summer convention. 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 


Fatesclaces 


PHILOMEL the Troubadour 


Philomel, the Troubadour—a 
new Standard School Broadcast 
character — will appear during 
the December lessons on folk- 
music and its relation to the 
opera, ballet, and symphony. He 
will sing as well as tell of the 
music of past and present, and 
will also appear in character as a 
Jester and a Chorister. 


Remember to tune in this year 
to NBC stations KGO, KTMS, 
KECA, KFSD, KERN, KMJ, 
KWG, KFBK, KMED, KEX, 
KJR, and KGA —to join the 
375,000 students in 3,500 schools 
who are listening to the Standard 
School Broadcast, at 11:00 o'clock 
on Thursday mornings. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Donald G. Wright, San Luis Obispo 


Classroom Teachers 


C.T.A. Central Coast Section Classroom 
Teachers Department 


Present of the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department, C.T.A. Central Coast Sec- 
tion, is Donald G. Wright, teachers in San 
Luis Obispo Junior High School. C. O. 
Moulder, teacher, Watsonville Union High 
School, is vice-president. Robert E. Bur- 
ton, Santa Cruz Senior High School teacher, 
is secretary-treasurer. 


* * x 


Dr. Paul W. Ivey, sales counselor, pro- 
fessor of merchandising, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, and au- 
thor of numerous books on business, has 
written Successful Salesmanship, a substan- 
tial volume of 500 pages published by Pren- 
tice-Hall. First printed early in 1937, this 
popular text is now in its third large print- 
ing. 


* * cs 


G. P. Putnam's Sons has recently pub- 
lished “This Was California’, a large num- 
ber of woodcuts and engravings reminis- 
cent of historical events and achievements, 
from the early days of California down to 
the opening of the present century. 

The material has been assembled and 
edited by A. Sheldon Pennoyer, who over 
a long period of years collected prints and 
wood-engravings dealing with the history 
of this state. This collection, which num- 
bered thousands, gathered 
throughout the United States and Europe. 
From these he selected approximately 500 
of the best of the wood-cuts which he has 
included in the book and which, with the 
descriptive material, forms a most interest- 
ing history of California. 


several was 
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Southern English Teachers 


Resume’ of the Work of the Southern 
California Association of Teachers 
of English 


Daniel F. Graham, Instructor of English, 
Santa Monica Junior College 


& ouTHERN California Association of 
Teachers of English offers to these teachers 
the chance for professional growth and in- 
creased esprit de corps, as well as increased 
cooperation with all branches of the teach- 
ing profession. 


Its services are available to secondary 
schools of Southern California through insti- 
tute sessions, regional meetings, lesson se- 
ries, and specific committee work. In order 
to extend the work of the association, seven 
regional cooperative groups have been or- 
ganized in Southern California. The associ- 
ation is affiliated with National Council of 
Teachers of English, with representation on 
the national committee. 


Four general meetings are held each year 
in addition to regional conferences and les- . 
son series. The fall meeting has a general 
speaker, six to eight section meetings, and a 
luncheon speaker of popular appeal. Los 
Angeles County and City institute credit 
are given for these sessions. Additional in- 
stitute sessions are given during Christmas 
recess. The spring meeting was held in 1938 
jointly with the Social Science Association. 
The annual business meeting consists of a 
luncheon and theatre party, held at the close 
of the school year. 


Regional Conferences 


The regional groups have been active during 
the past year. Four series of six lessons each 
on English teaching techniques were held in Los 
Angeles City, while five lessons on English 
teaching techniques similar to the above were 
held in Los Angeles County, Imperial and 
Orange counties also both gave institute ses- 
sions. A popular lecture series under evening 
school auspices was given at Beverly Hills and 
Whittier. Regional conferences and discussion 
groups were held at Santa Ana, two meetings; 
Redlands area, five monthly meetings; Pomona 
area, four monthly meetings; Ventura area, one 
general meeting; and San Diego, one general 
meeting. The estimated attendance at meetings 
during the year was 5,000. 


Three times a year a bulletin is issued. This 
contains summaries of panel discussions and 
lessons, book notices and reviews, professional 
announcements, news, etc. There are also avail- 
able mimeographed bulletins on reading helps, 
book lists, poetry collections, creative writing, 
choral verse suggestion, motion picture apprecia- 
tion aids, etc. A yearbook is in preparation. 

In addition to the above a list of teachers 
doing worthwhile things in the field of English 
is kept, speakers are provided for panel discus- 
sions, lesson series, etc., and research work is 
being done by committees on the junior college 
level, on the junior high school level, in reme- 
dial reading, and in teacher training. 
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Parent Edueation 


oe ideas, the hopes, the fears 
of parents are continuous factors in 
the problems of school teachers and 
administrators. 

Perhaps the most promising ten- 
dency in our country today is the 
growing feeling that education is the 
affair of the whole community—an af- 
fair in which schools have an import- 
ant role. 

In California parent education is an in- 
tegral part of the state program of adult 
education. The California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has cooperated closely 
with public school officials in the develop- 
ment of parent education. The promotion 
of the school program is one of the major 
objectives of parent education. An exper- 
iment has been launched by the Bureau of 
Parent Education in the California State 
Department of Education, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Don Lee Mutual Broadcasting Company to 
test the use of radio in meeting this de- 
mand. 

Parents are organizing groups of 5 to 
20 members who register for 75 minutes, 
or more, of study. The first 15 minutes 
of materials, proposals and questions to be 
given over the air. The groups continue 
their discussions with their own chairman 
for an hour. They then formulate ques 
tions and comments which are sent in for 
attention on subsequent broadcasts. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, chief, Bureau of 
Parent Education, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, is conducting the broadcasts. Ques- 
tions and comments should be sent to her 
at 515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco. 
The broadcast originates in KFRC, San 
Francisco, and is carried by the Mutual- 
Don Lee System. 

In many high schools and junior col- 
leges education for family life is being de- 
veloped. Such classes might use these 


broadcasts as a basis for discussion once 
each week. 


Junior High School 
Guidanee 


Dx. Burton E. Davis, principal Miéil- 
dred Obarr Walizer School, Los An- 
geles, is author of Guidance In The Ju- 
nior High School, a small, bound volume 
of 154 pages with charts. He made a 
comprehensive study of guidance and 
counselling service in 193 junior high 
schools throughout the United States. The 
book is of particular interest and value to 
all who are working in this field. Price $1 
plus postage; address the author at 1848 
Veteran Avenue, Los Angeles. 
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Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn’t have ‘‘schoolroom slouch’’ herself. 
But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficult—more tiring. 


Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 

Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 
efficiency by installing American 
Universal Desks in your school. 











These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 
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Jim and Jo Ann 


Stories 


Our Airplane 
Book 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Supplementary Reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $ .60 


OUR AIRPLANE BOOK is the third 
in the Jim and Jo Ann series, the Social 
Studies Experience Readers. 


Following the plan of the first two 
books in the series, this book also is 
of easy first grade reading level and 
features the candid camera type of il- 
lustration. 


Center of interest: air travel. Through 
experiments with their own small air- 
plane models Jim and Jo Ann first be- 
come acquainted with the subject of air 
travel. Later they enjoy an actual flight 
in a modern transport plane, an ex- 
perience full of learning situations. 


Books now available in this series are: 
OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 


In process of publication are: 
OUR ZOO BOOK 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Franz Schneider, associate professor of 
German, University of California, Berkeley, 
is author of Teaching and Scholarship and 
the Res Publica, a beautifully-printed little 
book of 90 pages published by Pestalozzi 
Press of Berkeley, price $1.25. 

Professor Schneider has held many im- 
portant offices in Phi Beta Kappa, includ- 
ing the presidency, and is a member of its 
executive council. The six essays which 
comprise this volume have many features 
of merit. 


* * * 


Department of Individual Guidance, Oak- 
land Public Schools, in charge of Dr. Her- 
bert R. Stolz, has issued a particularly val- 
uable and interesting 10-page mimeographed 
report for 1937-38. 

Dr. Stolz states that individual guidance 
is one of the approaches to successful edu- 
cation; an approach increasingly necessary 
as the inclusion of an ever-larger percentage 
of pupils of school age in the public schools 
has emphasized the diversity among them, 
and as the schools have an ever-larger share 
of the responsibility for each child's whole- 
some development. 
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Dr. J. A. Burkman, state college adviser, 
State Department of Education, has issued 
a useful 29-page mimeographed Annual 
Report of the California State Colleges, 
1936-37, and comprising 34 statistical 
tables of interest to all workers in this 


field. 


* * * 


Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, N.E.A. 
Journal, is author of a series of Personal 
Growth Leaflets, now numbering eleven. 
The latest leaflet describes Future Teach- 
ers of America, comprising students in 
teachers colleges and normal schools. This 
new national group is student membership 
in N.E.A. 


* * * 


' Bulletin San Diego Teachers Association, 
an admirable educational magazine, pub- 
lished monthly during the school year by 
the association, 604 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, San Diego, is now in its 5th volume. 

The Bulletin staff comprises,— editor, Alfred 
Alexander; associate editor, Harry E. Jones; 
art editor, Cora Lee Wells. Hariette Marshall, 
Nancy Franch, Otto W. Reutinger, F. Lynn 
Weaver, Sue Ernest. Circulation, Hal Grant 
and Norman Knoles. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN READING 


Elizabeth Doe, Former Principal, Knightsen Grammar School, Contra Costa County 


A GREAT need was felt in our 


school situation for a grouping of pu- 
pils according to their reading abilities. 
We have a school of four teachers with 


an enrollment of about 135 pupils. We 
draw about two-thirds of our children from 
foreign homes, Mexican, Portuguese and 
Japanese; the remaining one-third from the 
American homes. Much of the reading 
trouble is the language handicap. 


The first week of school all rooms, ex- 
cept the primary room, took a diagnostic 
reading test. With the aid of these tests 
and the judgment of the teachers, the pu- 
pils were segregated into three major 
groups. The teacher was assigned to the 
group most nearly her grade. Due to the 
great number testing 4th and 5th grade, it 
was necessary to group the Sth to 9th 
grades together; L 4th-L 5th; and the Ist 
to 3rd grades. Within each major group, 
of about 35 pupils, the teacher re-grouped 
them into types of difficulties, oral reading, 
sound technique, understanding of words, 
etc. 


The classes met every day for the first 
hour after lunch. Drill work, phonics, 
speed tests, vocabulary - building, special 
topics and various ways were used to im- 
prove the abilities and interests in reading. 
Each child knew why he had been as 
signed to that particular class. As soon as 
he showed sufficient improvement he was 
advanced to a higher section. 


We found the children all much inter- 
ested in the experiment and they tried very 
hard to advance. Even some large boys, 
placed in the lowest division, seemed in- 
terested because they could do the work at 
that level. They were all promoted to a 
higher group as soon as advisable, which 
pleased them greatly. 

Several changes were made almost imme- 
diately, as some students had been mis 
placed. Some went to a higher group and 
others to lower ones. All responded in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

Some very small 5th grade girls, who 
tested 8th grade, made the older children 
in the same group work hard to keep up 
with them. It was gratifying to hear the 
children use words in their conversations 
which they had learned in these classes. An 
interest was aroused in poetry, in the upper 
group, and some began to collect poems as 
a hobby. 

The groups all progressed very well. At 
the end of the semester, when another 
diagnostic test was given, many had im- 
proved from two to three grades. Only 
two in the entire school failed to show im- 
provement. 

When pressure of the 8th grade Consti- 
tution tests and other subjects made it nec- 
essary for us to discontinue the reading 
classes we had many requests from pupils 
and parents to resume them. It was a 
worthwhile experiment and all benefited 
from it. 
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Allyn and Bacon Language 
Series 


Aventures in Language, Burleson, 
Cash, and McCorkle, published by Allyn 
and Bacon, are recent text-workbooks in 
language for grades 3 te 8 inclusive. It 
has been a long time since we have re- 
viewed a series of workbooks in any field 
that is more attractive than this new con- 
tribution to the teaching of language. 

The authors are experienced teachers. 
The material has been tested in the Prac- 
tice School of East Tennessee State Teach- 
ers College, in the schools of Memphis, and 
in the schools of Russell County, Virginia. 

The senior author, Dr. David S. Bur- 
leson, is head of the English Department 
in East Tennessee State Teachers College; 
Miss Cash is principal, Ernest Adams 
School at Memphis; and Miss McCorkle is 
supervisor of elementary education for 
Russell County, Virginia. 

We find that these text-workbooks are 
free from unwarranted repetition but at the 
same time the pupil is constantly drilled on 
essentials and is not given a chance to for- 
get any principle he has studied. The 
series emphasizes: 

1. Sentence sense, 

2. Trouble-making words. 

. Punctuation and capitalization. 


. Letter-writing. 
5. Dictionary work. 


In addition to the emphasis on the above 
topics, paragraphing, narrative, and exposi- 
tion work are also given adequate attention. 

The workbooks are attractively illustrated 
with drawings which supply pictorial in- 
terest, motivate study, and contain ample 
material for every teaching situation. The 
use of Adventures in Language in the ele- 
mentary schools will go a long way in sup- 
plying the language needs in California. 


* * * 


Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools A. R. Clifton has issued a particu- 
larly significant and well-prepared program 
of 190 pages, giving complete information 
concerning the county institute for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers. 


Jess Weinstein of Los Angeles recently 
received his A.M. degree from University 
of Southern California—his thesis being 
upon the history of the fight for free pub- 
lic tax-supported schools during the Jack- 
sonian period. 

Mr. Weinstein declares that the American 
system of free public schools is in harmony 
with the most vital principles of, democracy. 
The equality of public educational oppor- 
tunity has often been regarded as the guid- 
ing principle in American Life. 


* % * 


Childhood Edueation 
Convention 


San Jose, November 25, 26 


Puans are well near completion for 
the coming State Convention of Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education to be held in 
San Jose, Nov. 25-26, headquarters Hotel 
St. Claire. Mabel Crumby of the San Jose 
State Teachers College and chairman of the 
San Jose Association is working most en- 
thusiastically to make this a most worth- 
while convention. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Walsh Bent, chairman of 
the program committee, has arranged an all- 
inclusive program of noted speakers, panel 
and group discussions, luncheons, banquets, 
theaters, interesting trips, etc., of value to 
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teachers and parents of our class room chil- 
dren. 

The theme of the Convention being The 
Teacher Herself and Evaluation of her 
Place Today offers many opportunities for 
real teacher interest and help which will be 
ably discussed by noted speakers such as— 

Dr. Harold Jones of University of California. 

Dr. Elmer Staffelbach, San Jose State Teach- 
ers College. 

Mr. Walter Bachrodt, 
San Jose Public Schools. 

Dr. Dorothy Kaucher of the San Jose Teach- 
ers College will give her most thrilling exper- 
ience, Wings Over the Pacific. 

Social Problems, Juvenile Delinquency. 


The School Nurse and the Teachers’ Prob- 
lems. 


Extra Curriculum Activity. 

Social Service. 

The Home and the Teacher. 

The Supervisor and the Teacher. 

The Civic Problem and the School. 

The Classroom Teacher and her Immediate 
Problems. 

Nursery School. 

The Research Problem Today. 

These are some of the important topics 
to be considered at this important conven- 
tion with special attention being given to 
teacher helps in flower arrangements and 
Beauty Corner ideas. 

We hope each teacher will feel it her re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to be present 
if possible to make this another one of our 
great conventions in interest of the Children 
of Today.—Lilah Collins, Hester School, 


San Jose. 


City Superintendent, 
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The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS is under the T.C.U. Umbrelia 
Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse 
to worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They 
have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 
Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due to illness, 
accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation increases the health haz- 
ard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the community. No 
teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
All These Benefits Get all the facts about T.C.U. protection — now. The low cost of 
Will Be Yours — as a nickel a day makesit advisable, in your own interests, 
$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- t you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. 
tal loss of life; $333 to 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 456 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin, Nebr. 
Pa for major accidents; §° @@ ® ee 28 ee eee 2 2222S SSS SSS See eee eee 
2 hs ae FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
ee we es ee To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
y wer BH automobile); $50 I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
a month when quarantined Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
and salary stopped. Addi 7 
tional Hospital and Opera 
tion Benefits. Policies pa or 
ing larger benefits will 
issued you if you so desire. 

All claim jim checks sent 


This compact handbook is a comprehen- 
sive guide of the many institute sessions 
scheduled throughout the current school 
year. Many Southern California organiza- 
tions cooperate in the presentation of Su- 
perintendent Clifton’s splendid institute se- 
ries. 

* *€ & 


Harry G. Hansell, 
Avenue, San Francisco, is secretary-treas- 
urer, Association of California Secondary 
School Principals. He recently distributed 
a thick package of mimeographed sheets, 
comprising many valuable papers presented 
at the annual convention at Hollywood 
and including an extended report of the 
annual meeting of the Evening High School 
Principals Association. 


420 Castenada 
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by fast air mail. NO AGENT WILL CALL ; 











MARIHUANA 


Mrs. Pearl Kendall Hess, Director, Medical Temperance and Health, National 
Womens Christian Temperance Union 


iii is a narcotic, 
from an annual plant Cannabis sativa 
of the hemp family and known in 
North America as “marihuana™, a 
Mexican word of obscure derivation. 
On this continent it is smoked in the 
form of cigarets. 

The plant thrives according to en- 
vironment, varying in height from 3 
to 16 feet; the rough, erect stem is 
branching and angular; the leaves are 
alternate or opposite and deeply lobed. 
The culture of marihuana probably 
originated in China; subsequently it 
was grown in India and Persia; now 
it occurs wild or is cultivated on prac- 
tically every continent. 

It is grown for three purposes: 1. Fiber 
out of which twine, rope and textiles are 
made. 2. Seed from which comes an oil 
valuable in the arts as a substitute for lin- 


seed oil. 
cotic drug. 


3. The dangerous resin, a nar- 


International Significance 


History records the latter use of it be- 
fore the Christian era. For centuries it has 
been a curse in Oriental countries. About 
1090 A.D., the “Order of Hashishan™ was 
founded in Persia. The cruel acts of this 
sect, known in both Asia and Europe, were 
due to the use of “Hashish”,—an Arabic 
term from which is said to have come the 
English word “assassin”. In Turkey has- 
hish is the oldest known narcotic drug. 


The Geneva convention in 1895 defined 
Cannabis. At that time little was known 
of the menace in the United States. Since 
then, recognizing the peril, the League of 
Nations has added Cannabis to the list of 
narcotics needing re-definition and increas- 
ing supervision. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the situation. 
At the 1937 session the exhaustive report 
made by this committee was prepared by 
Dr. J. Bouquet of Tunis, the greatest ex- 
pert on Cannabis in the world. On addic- 
tion he says: “The use of Cannabis, whether 
smoked or ingested in its various forms, 
undoubtedly gives rise to a form of addic- 
tion which has serious social consequences.” 


Action 


As with all narcotics, Cannabis retards 
normal functioning of body and mind. In 
many ways its action is similar to that of 
alcohol or morphine. 


According to the individual Cannabis 
may produce, in so-called moderate doses, 
narcotic results varying from mild intoxica- 
tion to a dead drunk. Its toxic effects ap- 
pear to act on the higher nerve-centers ex- 
clusively. There is first an exaltation with 
a sense of well-being, followed by uncon- 
trollable laughter, self-satisfaction, extrava- 
gant ideas lacking in continuity, and an 
increased feeling of physical strength and 
power. 

Accompanying this is a stimulation of the 
imagination, followed by a more or less 
delirious state characterized by vivid kal- 
eidescopic visions, sometimes of a sensual 
kind, but occasionally of a gruesome na- 
ture, when the addict may develop a de- 
lirious rage and become temporarily irre- 
sponsible and likely to commit 
crimes. 

The vicious qualities of the drug render 
it highly dangerous to the body and mind 
upon which it operates. Eventually it 
weakens the physical powers. It destroys 
the will, causes the user to lose the power 
of connected thought, produces imaginary 
situations and frequently leads to insanity. 

The ability of Cannabis to remove moral 
inhibitions is said by some authorities to 
be more powerful than that 
of any other drug, not ex- 
cepting heroin. Because of 
this it is used by the under- 
world to entrap prospective 
victims. 


violent 


“The general use of cigar- 
ets by all classes of society 
makes it easy for the drug- 
peddler to foist the mari- 
huana cigaret on the unsus- 
pecting boy and girl who 
think it smart to try some- 
thing that promises a kick 
in it*”. 





Illicit Traffic 





Until about ten years ago 
there was little trafic in 
marihuana except in parts of 
the Southwest. The weed, 
both cultivated and in its 
wild state, is now spread over 
an extensive area. 

The marihuana cigaret is 
known to the underworld as 
“reefer”, “muggle”, “grifo”, 
“moota”, “kiff’ and “Mex- 
ican shamrock.” 

With cohorts recruited 
from the youth of the land 
this curse during the past 
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decade, 
problem. 


In at least 29 states the traffic is 
dangerous and increasing rapidly. 


has created a serious national 


While certain sections of the public have 
tolerated the publicity minimizing the ex- 
tent of the evil and the crime-producing 
qualities of the drug, the youth of the 
land has been led to believe that marihuana 
is “harmless” and “not habit-forming.” 
This, plus the “try anything once” hoax, 
has produced terrifying results. 


“The problems of greatest menace in 
the United States seem to be (1) the rise 
in the use of marihuana with inadequate 
control laws; and (2) the over-supply of 
narcotic drugs available in the Far East 
which threatens to inundate the western 
world.” (Journ. Amer. Med. Assn., Jan. 
23, 1937.) 


Medical Use Negligible 


The value of Cannabis as medicine is 
thus discounted in the report of Dr. Bou- 
quet to the League of Nations: “From the 
medical point-of-view it is possible that lit- 
tle objection would be raised to drafting 
limitations upon medical use of derivatives.” 
The Public Health Service of the United 
States concedes that there is no medical 
use for the drug because its effects on hu- 
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man beings are so variable and because 
there are better substitutes. 


Crime 


“Opium has all of the good of Dr. 
Jekyll and all the evil of Mr. Hyde. This 
drug is entirely the monster Hyde, the 
harmful effects of which cannot be mea- 
sured”.—H. J. Enslinger, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics. 


Since marihuana has proven to be a 
drug of addiction and an alarming factor 
in the creation of degeneracy, the public 
should act promptly concerning the spread 
of the menace. 

From North, South, East and West have 
come reports of petty crimes, murders and 
insanity caused by the use of this deadly 
drug. In some cities marihuana joints ex- 
ist because of the prevalence of the habit. 


Confessions 


Confessions: “A certain boy was a swell 
fellow until marihuana got him. Like the 
rest of us he thought the weed was not 
habit-forming. He smoked so many he 
could not quit. Finally he went crazy.” 
“Sometimes we would go to a beer tavern 
and smoke, the boys always supplying the 
“muggles’.” “I know at least twenty boys 
whom I have seen smoking (marihuana) 
cigarets*.” 













* 
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Court Cases: “A man under the influ- 
ence of the drug attempted to shoot his 
wife but killed her grandmother instead 
and then committed suicide.” “A man 25 
years old, charged with criminally assault- 
ing a 10-year-old girl, entered a plea of not 
guilty because of insanity. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to death.” “A young 
boy who had become addicted to smoking 
marihuana cigarets killed his father, mother, 
two brothers and a sister, wiping out the 
entire family except himself*.” 


Legislation 


By the passing of the Marihuana Taxing 
Act, signed by the President on August 
2, 1937, the United States became the fifty- 
first nation to recognize the seriousness of 
the trafic in marihuana. This law will en- 
able international, federal and state forces 
to cooperate, each acting in its own sphere 
toward suppression of the traffic for illicit 
use, no matter in what form the traffic is 
conducted. 


All states have some form of legislation 
covering production and use of marihuana. 
These laws can be enforced only through 
informed and militant public opinion. 


*Hearings before Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 
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To Madolyn 
A Pensive Maid Who Would be Gay 


I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School 


Count it not wasted time, 

The pensive hours you passed. 

The soul is nourished on sober thought 
Of things that last. 


Youth will assert her sway — 
Merriment bubbles up. 

Frolic your time, but keep to your lip 
A blameless cup. 


Happiness does not whirl 

In the madness the savage feels. 
Mirth that is tempered better lives 
Than passion that reels. 


Madolyn, you shall be gay 

When gaiety is due; 

But if you be not thoughtful — wise 
It is not you. 


Cardinal Aspects of Speech, by James 
Murray and Wesley Lewis, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 330 pages, pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, is planned to edu- 
cate the speech student in the preparation 
and presentation of effective speeehes. 


A, A WOREMAN is known by his tools 
so you can be judged by the cleanliness 
and care you give your teeth, your chew- 
ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help 
WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your teeth because 
the gentle, natural process of chewing 
tends to scrub and POLISH THE SURFACES 
and remove food particles. Your smile 
becomes more attractive, too. Four ways 
toward Good Teeth are Right Food, 
Personal Attention, Dentist’s Inspec- 
tion and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
Get some delicious Chewing Gum today. 
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THERE’S A REASON, A TIME 
AND A PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM 
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READING ABILITY 


IMPROVING READING ABILITY OF HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMEN: 
A MOTIVATED PROGRAM 


Gladys G. Gibson, Teacher of English, Campbell Union High School, Santa Clara County 


WW ue I was informed on Fri- 


day morning that on the following 
Monday morning (the beginning of 
the second semester) I was to have 
the incoming freshmen class of 46 
pupils in a class in remedial reading, 
my first reaction was one of panic. I 
recalled Dr. Gates contention: “Rem- 
edial instruction cannot be mass teach- 
ing. It is necessary that the teacher 
have plenty of time to devote to the 
special needs of the individual.” 


True I had accomplished some gra- 
tifying results with last years mid- 
year freshmen class, but that some- 
what smaller group of 43 had been 
divided into two sections for the 
remedial work. Our crowded school 
program made a division of this year’s 
class impossible. 


The problem loomed so hopeless 
that, far a few minutes, I regretted 
the progressiveness that had a year 
ago prompted me to suggest the intro- 
duction of remedial reading into the 
program for the mid-year freshmen. I 
knew from last year’s experience that 
the majority of the 46 children would 
be retarded several years in reading 
ability, for with the exception of a few 
bright youngsters who have forged 
ahead of their class, the freshmen who 
enter Campbell Union High School in 
the middle of the year are ‘children 
who have been segregated into special 
classes in the grades . 


A Diagnostic Program 


So I began at once to work out a pro- 
gram which would fit the widely divergent 
needs of the members of the class and at 
the same time hold the interest of all by 
enlisting their competitive impulses. There 
was no time to lose. Fortunately we had 
on hand sufficient copies of Nelson reading 
test, form b.* The second day the class met 
this test was administered, and the reading 
grade of each child charted. 


1 Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Read- 
ing, Macmillan, 1935, p. 33. 

? The Nelson Silent Reading Test—forms a and 
b. by M. J. Nelson, Ph.D., Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 


My program as eventually worked out 
involved at least three main types of work 
or instruction, namely:— 


1. Teaching and drilling the pupils on 
the following reading skills, all of which 
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are recognized as vital to success in the 
various high school subjects: 
Discovering the central idea 
. Answering specific questions 
Skimming 
. Reading rapidly 
. Outlining 
. Making a precis 
. Building a meaningful vocabulary 
2. Teaching and drilling the students on 
the academic English correctness habits: 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, sentence 
structure. 


3. Requiring an abundance of free read- 


Table I. 


Pupil- 
No. refers 
to Table II 
a Se A 

R. 
WwW. 
D. 


Tadie II. 


Books Read and Grades 
Made on Moe Book Tests 
FP 


Book 


Reading 
Points 


Grade 
Feb. 10 


Reading 
Grade 
June 7 


0/0 


; 
bt 


Class Analysis Chart 


The streight line(——) shows the scores made on The 
Nelson Reeding Test--Form B, February 10, 1938. 
The second line (-o-0-) shows the scores made on 
same test--Form A, June 7, 1938. 
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ing to stimulate interest and give the stu- 
dents the opportunity to practice the newly- 
taught reading skills. 


To vary the program and enlist the co- 
operation of each student in self-improve- 
ment a weekly program was announced pro- 
viding for the three types of work. Two 
days a week were allotted for the reading 
skills, two for the English correctness drills; 
and one for checking the free reading. 


Interesting the Pupils in the Problem 


At the beginning of the course it was 
necessary to make the pupils aware of their 
need for remedial reading. This was done 
by attractively posting articles and cartoons 
on remedial reading; telling them of the 
remedial reading program in San Jose High 
School and other progressive schools, and 
explaining that success in other subjects is 
largely due to correct reading techniques. I 
illustrated this by pointing out that their 
difficulties in working algebra problems 
often resulted from not being able to read 
the problems correctly. Finally, keen inter- 
est was aroused by explaining the charts 
showing the reading improvement made by 
the members of last year’s mid-freshmen 
group, and charting the results of their own 
reading test, which showed 44 of the 46 to 
be retarded all the way from one to five 
grades in reading ability. 


Gradually their attitude changed from 
one of puzzlement over being taught read- 
ing in. high school to one of grateful ap- 
preciation for this special opportunity to 
improve their reading ability. With this 
changed attitude came the determination to 
improve their reading ability as much as did 
the members of last year's class. 


The procedures, methods, and devices 
employed in the three main types of work 
are explained below in as much detail as 
space permits. 


Teaching Students to Read Ideas 


For the first phase of the program we 
used Reading For Skill, published by Noble 
and Noble. To stimulate competition I 
charted and posted the results of the daily 
drills for the first few weeks. Progress was 
discouragingly slow, for the selections in 
the text are very difficult for a retarded 
group. Frequently after the majority of the 
students had failed on an exercise, I read 
the article to the group, making clear the 
divisions of thought by correct interpreta- 
tion. 


The next step was to have the various 
members of the class take turns reading 
aloud the difficult articles. In this way they 
were taught the difference between reading 
words and reading ideas. They were taught 
to see and to regard the various groups of 


words which belong together as parts of a 
thought unit. This increased both their 
speed and their comprehension. 


In teaching English - correctness - habits, 
special emphasis was placed upon the cor- 
relation between them and the reading 
skills by stressing thought units, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure. The students 
came to realize that understanding grammar 
helped them to improve their ‘reading 
ability. 


A Highly Competitive Free Reading 
Program 


The third phase of the program, the free 
reading, was carried on by the students for 
the most part outside of class. From the 
Moe Book Tests* I selected a list of one 
hundred sixty-seven books ranging in read- 
ing difficulty from Bob, Son of Battle, and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm to Pilgrim's 
Progress and Ben Hur. I checked with the 
school librarian to make certain that all the 
books chosen were available in our school 
library. I engaged an art student to make 
a large, attractive book chart, on which in 
a vertical column at the left were printed 
the names of the 46 members of the class. 
Across the chart after each name were 
drawn 21 spaces for stars and the numbers 
of the books read. A mimeographed list of 
the 167 books was given each student so 
that he could obtain the books wherever 
available. 

The students were given free choice of 
reading any of the books on the list. They 
were urged to read them rapidly for enjoy- 
ment, endeavoring to apply their newly- 
taught reading skills. To receive credit they 
had to make a passing grade on the objec- 
tive Moe book test. Each of these tests 
consists of ten comparatively simple multi- 
ple choice questions, printed on a card. 
They are easily administered, and are in- 
expensive, since the cards can be used over 
and over again, for the student writes the 
letters to the correct answers on a separate 
slip of paper. They are an effective check- 
up for comprehension, for if the student has 
read the book with understanding he can 
usually pass the test in five minutes, but 
failure is inevitable if he hasn't read the 
entire book. 


The pupils were not required to read a 
set number of books, but it was suggested 
that the better readers should average one 
book a week. The students were graded on 
this part of the program according to the 
following point system, announced on the 
bulletin-board a short time after the first 
books were read: 


“Free reading credit will be determined by 
both the number of books read and the grades 
scored on the Moe tests according to the follow- 


* The Moe Book Tests, Kenyon Press Publish- 
ing Company, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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ing point system:—A wins 10 points (gold 
star); B wins 9 points (red star); C wins 8 
points (blue star) ; D wins 7 points (green star) ; 
F wins 1 point: The interpretation of the total 
points into grades will be based upon class 
average.” 

Competition and interest was extremely 
keen in this part of our work. At the be- 
ginning of each period the pupils swarmed 
around the chart comparing the number of 
gold, red, blue, and green stars after the 
various names. Although the tests were 
quickly graded, it kept the writer busy 
checking them and posting the stars. One 
precocious boy determined to fill all of the 
21 spaces after his name and rounded out 
the semester by reading 21 books, including 
Ben Hur. 


Extensive Reading a Factor in Reading 
Improvement 


Table I shows the total number of books 
read by the six students who led in the 
book reading and the four who were at 
the end of the list, with the reading grade 
each made on the Nelson test February 10 
and June 7. A comparison of the two read- 
ing grades after each pupils name shows 
the years of improvement each made. I 
believe that the large number of books 
read by the students was a significant fac- 
tor in their reading improvement, for it 
gave them an enjoyable way to practice 
and develop their reading skills. 


Competitive Impulses Stimulated 


During the entire experiment the pupils 
were led to look forward to the extent of 
reading improvement each could make dur- 
ing the semester. It was explained to them 
that this could easily be ascertained by 
comparing the score each made on Nelson 
Reading Test form b given the secofid day 
of the semester with that made on form a 
of the same test to be given the last week 
of school. 


At the beginning of the second quarter 
the following bulletin board announcement 
caused a renewal of interest by showing 
the pupils that they were not only running 
a race with each other, but with their own 
previous records: 


“On the free reading summary (referred to as 
reading achievement) your names are arranged 
in order of ranking. It will be worth while for 
each of you to ask yourself, ‘Do I rank where I 
should according to my reading ability?’ (On 
another chart their names were arranged in 
order according to reading ability.) 

“One boy who ranks 27th in reading ability 
has worked hard and ranks 13th in reading 
achievement. I am sorry to notice that another 
boy who ranks 2nd in reading ability ranks 6th 
from the lowest in reading achievement. 

“Of course your reading ability improves with 
effort, How much reading improvement will you 
show on the second Nelson reading test, which 
will be given the last week of school? Are you 
ready for the race?” 


(Please turn to Page 45) 
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Above are shown the six C.T.A. Section Secretaries (left to right): Earl G. Gridley, Bay; Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Northern; H. W. 
Pat Kelly, Central; Shirley A. Perry, North Coast; T. S. MacQuiddy, Central Coast; F. L. Thurston, Southern 


Susan M. Dorsey High 
Sehool 


Tue most modern of structures are be- 
ing made ultrarmodern in many respects by 
the building world’s most versatile material, 
—insulux glass blocks. Making it unneces- 
sary to further consider walls as barriers 
to light, great panels of block bring in 
floods of light without direct glare of sun- 
rays and preserve privacy when desired. 

Further, the blocks provide an unusually 
attractive decorative appearance, both for 
interior and exterior of buildings. The 
views below show interior and exterior in 
Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los An- 
geles. 


Architect H. L. Gogerty not only ob- 
tained an unusual exterior appearance, but 
he utilized the transiucent characteristics of 


the blocks to obtain plenty of diffused 
light for the interior of the entry, for the 
stairway, and for a second floor room. Such 
blocks eliminate glare and assist in temper- 
ature control. 

Photo courtesy Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


* * * 


California is well represented in the Oc- 
tober 1938 N.E.A. Journal. Herbert R. 
Stolz, chairman of N.E.A. committee on in- 
dividual guidance and assistant superintend- 
ent of Oakland schools, contributed “Under- 
standing the Child's Needs;” second in a 
series of articles by him. A full page of 
pictures from Santa Barbara public schools 
is one in a series. 

Albert M. Shaw, teacher in Los Angeles 
schools, is chairman of N.E.A. committee 
on cooperatives and contributes an article 
on cooperatives in schools. 


Mildred Long, retired teacher, of Po- 
mona, is author of a beautiful brochure of 
34 religious poems entitled “Hidden 
Springs,” published by Banner Press, At- 
lanta, Georgia; price, including postage, 55 
cents; the proceeds go to support missions 
in the Congo. Orders may be placed. with 
Mrs. Emma MacLean, 333 North Gordon 
Street, Pomona. 


Ginn and Company have brought out a 
revised. edition of Remedial English by 
Guiler and Henry. This plan for indi- 
vidualizing study courses covers the essen- 
tials of written English, with diagnostic 
tests and re-tests. The material is suitable 
not only for remedial purposes but also for 
the mechanics of English fundamentals. 


Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, exterior and interior views, showing effective use of insulux glass blocks 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
Class Improvement Summarized 


The standard score for ninth grade stu- 
dents .on the Nelson reading test has been 
ascertained to be between 106-121. (See 
Table II.) On form b of this test ad- 
ministered to the 46 pupils, February 10, 
1938, the average score for the group was 
83 and the median score 85. These scores 
interpreted into the reading grade level in- 
dicate that at the beginning of the exper- 
iment the average reading ability of the 
group was at the beginning of the seventh 
grade. 

On Nelson reading test form a, admin- 
istered, June 7, 1938, the average score for 
the group was 119, and the median score 
124. These scores interpreted into the 
reading grade level indicate that at the end 
of the experiment the average reading 
ability of the group had advanced to be- 
tween the ninth and the tenth grade lev- 
els. Or stated in other terms, in one-half 
school year these 46 pupils had made an 
average gain of from two to three years 
in reading improvement. 


Comparison With an Uninstructed Group 


A comparison of the improvement made 
by this instructed, retarded group with that 
made by a normal group of 36 tenth grade 
students taught the regular academic Eng- 
lish by the writer is significant. In the 
normal, but uninstructed tenth grade Eng- 
lish class, the writer administered Nelson 
form b during September, 1937, and form 
a of the same test in June, 1938. In Sep- 
tember the average score for this group was 
117, or at the ninth grade reading level. 
Nine months later their average score was 
149, or at the beginning of the eleventh 
grade reading level. Although not given 
formal reading instruction, this group, due 
to the interest of the writing in the read- 
ing problem, was given information of and 
some class demonstration of the better 
reading habits. After their first reading 
test had been charted they read and dis- 
cussed a manual upon How to Read Rapidly 
and Well. But the fact that the large, 
retarded group of 46 pupils made more 
reading improvement in one-half years 
time than did the normal class of 36 pupils 
in one full years time indicates what can 
be done for students in a carefully moti- 
vated and directed course in reading im- 
provement. 

Table II is a class-analysis chart showing 
a comparison of the reading ability of the 
individuals in the group at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment to- 
gether with a summary of the number “be- 
low”, “at”, and “above” their grade level 


* Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Cole, Luella P., How 
To Read Rapidly and Well, Stanford University 
Press, 1935, 16 pages. 


at the beginning and at the end of the 
project. Due to lack of space only 30 of 
the 46 pupils scores are included. 


e) a ¢ 


You and Your Community, by Dr. L. J. 
O'Rourke, director of research, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, over 700 pages, illus- 
trated, is a civics text published by D. C. 
Heath and Company; one of Heath's cor- 
related social studies series. 
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Two new Ginn books are,—(1) Nations 
Beyond the Seas, by Atwood and Thomas, 
revised edition, (book 3 of The Earth and 
Its People Geography Series). There are 
40 pages of colored maps, many black and 
white maps, and many new pictures. 

(2) Changing Countries and Changing 
Peoples, an introduction to world geog- 
raphy with historical backgrounds, by Har- 
old Rugg, is the second book in the 
revision of the famous Rugg social science 
course for junior high schools. 


CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


Peter Thomas Conmy, Grand Historian, Native Sons of the Golden West; 
Instructor and Counselor, Mission High School, San Francisco 


| ee of the social-civic 
aim of education implies the teaching 
of patriotism in the schools. Patriot- 
ism, a word derived from the Latin, 
patria, fatherland, may be generally 
defined as love of country. 

It is often said, however, that love 
is blind. Whatever this may be in- 
tended to imply concerning love in 
general, it is certain that love of coun- 
try must not be blind if it is to func- 
tion toward the desired end. A 
patriotism based on mere uncultured 
sentiment will indeed be shallow. 
That citizenship must be intelligent, 
if it is to be enduring, 1s generally 
accepted. 


The market value of a commodity 
is conditioned by many factors, such 
as supply and demand, but, when all 
external economic factors are re- 
moved, the amount of workmanship 
necessary in its production and the ma- 
terials used in the process determine 
its value. One cannot travel through 
the one-time plateau that is now Utah 
without being impressed with the 
genius and endurance of the people 
who made it what it is to-day. 

One cannot visit the Imperial Val- 
ley, once the San Diego Desert, with- 
out realizing that a great transforma- 
tion has been made by an energetic 
people. This naturally leads the ob- 
server to an appreciation of the past, 
which shows the workmanship of the 
place, as it were, and hence strength- 
ens the tie of citizenship. 

Study of California from the point 


of view of geography presents a large 
state, rich in resources, abundant in 
water supply, wealthy in soil and 
growing in population. 

Such considerations operate to pro- 
mote appreciation of a thriving state. 
They are, however, wholly material. 
They do not awaken spiritual emo- 
tions. Of and by themselves, they do 
not make for love of country. 

Patriotism must be based on more 
than the material. It must come from 
human beings. Hence it is to be found 
in the people of the state, their ori- 
gins, their achievements, their tradi- 
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tions and their aspirations. What 
these are may be found out only by 
looking into the people themselves 
through their history. For this reason 
California History has value as a 
school subject, both as an auxiliary to 
the geography and economic develop- 
ment of the area and as an end in 
itself. 


California is Unique 


The United States consists of 48 
states, each one of which, although 
having a common national purpose 
and subscribing to a common political 
philosophy and organization of gov- 
ernment, is differentiated from the 
others by certain marks of individu- 
ality. 

This is especially true of California, 
a state which has a history quite apart 
from that of other states. It is in the 
history of the State of Calitornia that 
those factors which differentiate it 
from other states may be found. It 
is in her history, too, that California's 
reason for loyalty to the Federal Re- 
public may be learned. 


There are four periods of Califor- 
nia History, namely (1) the Indian, 
(2) the Spanish, (3) the Mexican, 
(4) the American. Each one of these 
has left its impress (perhaps the In- 
dian least of all) and socially, morally, 
and politically California to-day, as 
we know her, is a composite of her 
past. 4 


The architecture now being fol- 
lowed in building the 1939 Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco Bay is known 
as the Pacific type and is a combina- 
tion of the Spanish and Aztec plans 
of structure. School and college 
buildings throughout the United 
States tend to follow a conventional- 
ized type of school architecture, 
whereas in California there is a ten- 
dency to erect schools with tiled roofs 
and buff-colored walls, the California 
Missions being the motif of this pat- 
tern of building design. 

Balboa and Mission High Schools in San 
Francisco, St. Mary's College at Moraga 
and Stanford University are a few ex- 
amples of the mission style of schooi archi- 
tecture in the San Francisco Bay area. 


But this type of architecture is not lim- 
ited to school buildings. There are struc- 


tures of all classifications in all parts of 
California which follow the Spanish designs 
of long ago. When carnival spirit descends 
upon California its people invariably turn 
to the costumes of the days of the Dons. 

In November 1936 and in May 1937 
when the San Francisco Bay and the Golden 
Gate Bridges were opened respectively, 
boys and girls and mature men and women 
were seen dressed in costumes such as were 
used in the halcyon days of Spanish and 
Mexican California. There is no reason 
why this should have been done except that 
it is the product of a strong tradition. 

The popularity of radio programs featur- 
ing Western cowboy songs and stories and 
dramas of the early days is due no doubt 
to the Californians’ love of the rugged 
frontier life of the gold-mining days. 


A Glorious Tradition 


That there should be history instruction 
in both the elementary and secondary 
schools which introduces the pupils to this 
tradition of the state right and 
proper. Many of California’s present day 
problems have their origin in the past. It 
is well that the younger generation should 
be introduced to them in the light of their 
historic beginnings. 


seems 


A KNOWLEDGE of the historical as- 
pects of a problem makes for stability and 
the avoidance of radicalism in its solution. 
For example, every so often there is a move- 
ment to split California into two states, 
based, it would seem, upon a rivalry be- 
tween the northern and southern sections. 
A reference to history, however, shows that 
this is not a new problem. 

As early as the administration of the 
Mexican Echeandia there was friction be- 
tween Monterey and Los Angeles over the 
location of the capital. In 1836, when the 
independence of California from Mexico 
had been declared by Governor Alvarado, 
the people of the South were willing to 
remain under that country provided the 
capital should be removed from Monterey 
to Los Angeles or San Diego. 

Another example of an historical prob- 
lem is California’s interest in tarifi legisla- 


Laidlaw Brothers early this year pub- 
lished Studies in Prose and Poetry, three 
books comprising a junior anthology for 
the junior high school. 

The publishers have now completed the 
series through the senior high school en- 
titled High-School Anthology,—Book I, 
Literary Types; Book II, American Lit- 
erature; Book III, English Literature, for 
grades 10-11-12 respectively. ; 

The entire series is admirable in con- 
tent, typography and emphasis upon pupil 
interest. 
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tion, which did not originate in 1884 or 
1896 when the whole United States was 
engaged in political campaigns over the 
matter, but in the 1830's when the Califor- 
nians objected to the Mexican tariff so that 
they might have unhampered trade. 


An Expanding Nation 


The American conquest and occupation 
of California is essentially another chapter 
in the story of territorial expansion of the 
United States. The struggle between anti- 
slavery and pro-slavery forces in Kansas and 
Nebraska in 1853 was re-enacted in Califor- 
nia in 1861 and 1862 when it was finally 
decided that the state would remain loyal 
to the Union. California was a loyal state 
not because of a preponderance of north- 
erners in her midst, but because slavery was 
contrary to her traditions, which followed 
the Spanish law that the Indians should be 
wards of the church and state but under no 
conditions enslaved. 


The history of California prior to 1846 is 
a phase of European history and of the col- 
onization of nations in the New World. 
After 1846 it becomes part of the history 
of the United States. It may not be neces: ‘ 
sary for all students in all parts of the 
United States to study California History, 
but her own children, her citizens of to- 
morrow, will understand their country bet- 
ter and love their state the more if they 
have been taught the basic facts of their 
state’s history. 


© auirornia History has its place in 
the several parts of the school system. Its 
picturesque romance supplements the tool 
studies of the elementary school and gives 
the child an ardor which he loves to pos- 
sess. To the high school student the out- 
line and more important movements and 
incidents may be introduced, leaving the 
connection of the same with world-wide 
economic expansion as well as philosophic 
interpretation to the college level. 

The study of state history as a part of 
the social studies curriculum is still in its 
early stages. In this respect the California 
schools have pioneered the way. This in 
turn is due to the fact that Californians 
are, on the whole, “state conscious”. This 
“state consciousness” might, if wrongly di- 
rected, lead to a narrow sectionalism. It is 
prevented from doing so, however, by the 
emphasis which is placed on the history of 
the state. 

“State consciousness” left to itself be- 
comes a form of imagined glory, of super- 
stition, of ignorance. Taught in the schools 
it loses its narrower aspect and becomes an 
instrument by which the minds of the learn- 
ers turn to appreciation and begets in them 
a love of state, that is loyal and strong, 
because it is built upon intelligent under- 
standing. 
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Nevada County Institute 


Nevapa County Teachers Institute 
was held September 28-30, at Hennessy 
School, Grass Valley. Mrs. Ella M. Aus- 
tin, who was retiring after many years of 
fine service as county superintendent of 
schools, had expected to preside, but be- 
cause of illness was unable to be present. 
Walter Carleson, formerly principal, Ne- 
vada City schools and newly-elected county 


superintendent, acted for Mrs. Austin. 

Mr. Carleson made a short but exceedingly 
well-timed opening address and introduced sev- 
eral of the speakers. The program, prepared 
with Mrs. Austin by Dr. Lloyd D. Bernard, de- 
partment of education, Chico State College, was 
of exceptional merit. Material of value to the 
teachers was presented for discussion during 
the morning and afternoons of Wednesday and 
Thursday, while Friday was devoted to visiting 
schools in Reno, Sacramento City and Placer 
County. 

Musical numbers presented by high school 
students were all well-prepared and given in a 
manner which demonstrated that the music 
program of Nevada County has been faithfully 
maintained for a considerable period of time. 

Mrs. Austin was presented by Nevada County 
teachers with a beautiful wristwatch set with 
diamonds, as a token of affection and esteem 
for her years of loyal service. 

From Chico State College the following took 
part in the program: Lloyd D. Bernard, Hugh 
M. Bell, Richard Van Alstyne, Floyd Caldwell, 
Paul D. Edwards, and Fordyce Stewart. In 
addition to these were William G. Paden, city 
superintendent, Alameda; E, V. O’Rourke, prin- 
cipal, Cotati School, Sonoma County; and Roy 
W. Cloud, California Teachers Association. 

Convention officers were: vice-presidents, H. 
R. Spiess, Grass Valley; H. E. Kjorlie, Nevada 
City; G. E. Hoffman, Truckee; and G. T. 
Tennis, Grass Valley. Secretaries were William 
George, elementary groups, and A. R, Curneen, 





Book Week is celebrated colorfully at 
Buena Vista School 


high school sections. The committee on reso- 
lutions was made up of D. D. Manross, Eva 
Flewellen, Robert Burke, P. R. Nelson, Dorothy 
Dyke, O. B. Lake, and Mrs. Grace Mounday. 
In charge of music were Harold George, Ralph 
Smith, Alda Aronson, and Mrs. Marion Libbey. 


The teachers of Nevada County are en- 


rolled 100% in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


The many friends throughout California 
of A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, who recently 
suffered an attack of nervous exhaustion 
brought on by overwork, will be happy to 
learn that he is improving every day; com- 
plete recovery seems to be assured. Super- 
intendent Clifton is known throughout the 
West as head of one of the largest school 
systems in the world. He is an indefatig- 
able worker and a progressive school man 
of high professional standing. 


* * * 


Laidlaw Brothers, Educational Publishers, 
have recently issued a social studies history 
series for intermediate grades and junior 
high school entitled Our Developing Civ- 
ilization. 

The Story of Ancient Times and The 
United States of America have already ap- 
peared. Now appears The Middle Ages by 
McClure, Scheck and Wright, the thrilling 
story of man from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the period of colonization in 
North America. 


Clive M. Saiz, teacher, Jefferson Union 
High School, Daly City, N.E.A. delegate 
of San Mateo County Teachers Associa- 
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tion, in an excellent two-page mimeo- 
graphed report upon the summer meeting 
in New York City states: “We do not need 
to be reminded of the serious nature of 
world affairs but we do need to consider 
carefully our responsibility as teachers to 
our local, state and national associations. 
They are striving to raise the educational 
level. May we each do our part in sup- 
porting them.” 


Anna S. Forbes, Sierra County super- 
intendent of schools, Downieville, has is- 
sued a useful wall calendar listing import- 
ant events throughout the school year for 
use in schools of Sierra County. 


Learning Through Books 
Childrens Book Week—November 13-19 


Josephine Collier, Principal, Beverly Vista 
School, Beverly Hills, Los Angeles County 


Since there are few surer ways of quick- 
ening sympathy and developing interest 
than through literature, few studies which 
enlarge experiences so widely and so wisely, 
and none which can to the end of life 
speak so steadily of beauty and courage and 
the quiet mind, young readers at Beverly 
Vista School are encouraged to share with 
each other their findings of convincing and 
realistic character portrayals each year dur- 
ing Book Week. 

The accompanying picture shows a scene 
from the dramatic presentation of Treasure 


Island. 
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Hotel Palace 


COMING 


November 4-5 — Food Service Directors. 
annual conference. Hotel Seneca, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


November 6-11 — International Good- 
will Congress. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


November 6-12 — American Education 
Week; auspices American Legion, N.E.A., 
U.S. Office of Education. 

November 11-24 — American Red Cross 
Annual Roll Call. 

November 13-19 — Children’s 
Week. 


November 14-17 — National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction; annual confer- 
ence. Frankfort, Ky. 


November 14-18 — Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Conference on child life 
and family relationships; 50th anniversary 
program. Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


November 21-23 — C.T.A. Central Coast 
Section; annual convention and institutes, 
Salinas. 


November 20 — School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Northern Section. Book 
Breakfast, Womens City Club, San Fran- 
cisco. 


November 21-23 —C.T.A. Central Sec- 
tion; teachers institutes. 

At Merced—Merced, Mariposa counties. At 
Fresno—Fresno and Madera counties, Fresno 
city. At Hanford—Kings county. At Visalia— 
Tulare county. At Bakersfield—Kern county. 

November 22-23 —C.T.A. Bay Section; 
teachers institutes, San Francisco and Oak- 
land. 


November 24-26 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; 28th annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 


Book 


Hotel Somerton 


Merriam for Governor 


Mullin Travel Service 


National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers 


O'Connor, Moffatt Travel Bureau 
Robertson's Travel Bureau, D. F 
Standard School Broadcast 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Winston Company, John C 


November 25-26 — National Council of 
Social Studies; annual convention. Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 

December 9 —C.T.A. Legislative Com- 
mittee. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

December 9—C.T.A. Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

December 10 — C.T.A. Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 


1939 — Friends of Education. First Pan- 
American Congress. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

February 18, 1939-— Opening, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, Treasure 
Island, San Francisco Bay. 


February 25-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; annual 
convention. Cleveland. Dr. John A. Sex- 
son, Pasadena, president. 


March 3-4— American Association of 
Junior Colleges; annual conference. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is president of the Association. 


March 31-April 2 — California Elemen- 


tary Principals Assocaition; annual conven- 


tion. Oakland. 


April 3-6— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. San Francisco. 


April 10-14 — Association for Childhood 
Education; 46th annual convention. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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May 20 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section. 


June 18-23 — American Library Associa- 
tion; annual convention. San Francisco. 


July 2-6 — National Education As- 
sociation Convention, San Francisco. 


Join the N.E.A. 


August 1-5 — World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; biennial convention. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


December 28-30— Phi Delta Kappa 
Council; annual meeting. Chicago. 


VOTE FOR 
YOURSELF 


by Electing 


Philip Bancroft 


Fighting Farmer 
Level-headed Executive 


U. S&S. SENATOR 


@ Do something for yourself—to 
better those conditions of State 
and Nation which have hurt us all. 
@ Do it by electing Philip Bancroft 
United States Senator! 


@ Philip Bancroft raises your voice 
against the causes depression— 
against Utopian schemes whether 
for State or Nation—against vicious 
trade treaties that permit foreign 
nations to dump $2 worth of their 
produce here, while buying only 
$1 worth of ours. 

@ He raises your voice against un- 
American and subversive radical 
activities — against National Labor 
Relations Board favoritism to the 
C.1.0. and its prejudice against 
the A. F. of L. and employers. 

@ He raises your voice in favor of 
prosperity soundly founded — in 
favor of labor peace and impartial 
labor administration—in favor of 
free enterprise in business and ag- 
riculture—in favor of non-political 
relief, as relief and not as a career 
—in favor of tariff protection for 
American agri industry and 
labor—in favor of America! 


HIRAM JOHNSON SAYS: 
“Of eourse 2s am for Philip Bancroft 
tor | . I am for him be 


(Signed) HIRAM W. JOHNSON. 
California and the Senate Need 


PHILIP BANCROFT 


HEAR BANCROFT BROADCASTS 
NBC Red Network, Mondays, 6:00 P.M. 
KPO - KECA 
KFBK - KERN - KMJ - KFSD - KWG 
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MONTHLY 
PAYMENT 


* Constructive 


Bank Credit 


Bank credit is vital to every 

community . . . but it must 

be sound cool if the com- 
BANK LOAN is the most economical and munity is to be prosperous. 
American Trust Company's 
satisfactory way to budget the payment of deltinten ok can elie 
a new or used car over a period of a year or is: A loan made to a reliable 
person. for a useful purpose, 
under circumstances which 
afford proper protection to 
the borrower, as well as the 
bank. 


more. This bank offers the lowest prevailing 


rates. 


Before you sign a contract of purchase for your 


next car, call at this bank’s nearest office or A hemes titan Matias 


ask your insurance counselor to give you the Trust Company should feel 
that his loan is an expression 
details about American Trust Company’s auto- 7 
of our belief in his standing 


and judgment. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


mobile loans. 


Many Offices Serving | Head Office: San Francisco 
Northern California’s Commercial Banking : 


Centers of Population R ‘, Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System Z i Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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NGUAGE 


PROVIDE FOR YOUR LANGUAGE NEEDS 


with 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, ann McCORKLE 


TEXTBOOK AND WORKBOOK COMBINED 


GRADES 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Net Price .22 .30 30 30 37 37 


Postage and sales tax extra 


Ordered by the following representative schools — and many others 


BERKELEY SANTA ANA SANTA CRUZ MODESTO SANTA ROSA 
WATSONVILLE PETALUMA CHICO MERCED TULARE 


ARCADIA MADERA BALDWIN PARK LINDSAY YUBA CITY 
HUNTINGTON PARK COALINGA RIPON CLAREMONT BARSTOW 


COLUSA ATASCADERO LAGUNA BEACH STRATHMORE NEVADA CITY 
ST. HELENA CALIPATRIA KING CITY WILLITS KINGSBURY 
SEAL BEACH PORTOLA WINTERS ESPARTO CLARKSBURG 
REDWOOD CITY PORTERVILLE DINUBA MANTECA DAVIS 


Allyn and Bacon 


560, Mission Street San Francisco 
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